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Since the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb has begun 
to attract general attention, and to receive, in some countries, 
the aid of governments, enumerations of this afflicted class 
of persons have been made in many of the countries of 
Europe, and also in connection with the three last national 
enumerations of the people in the United States of Amer- 
ica.t The first time that any enquiry of the kind was 
attempted in this country, was at the census of 1851. “'The 
plan adopted,” and described ii the report recently presented 
to parliament, “was the very simple one of including in the 
‘householder’s schedule,’ left at every house, a column in 
which was to be written ‘blind, or ‘deaf and dumb,’ against 


* [It gives us pleasure to number among our contributors the author of this 
paper, the Principal of the Liverpool School for the Deaf and Dumb. Though 
the same has appeared in print on the other side of the Atlantic, our acknowl- 
edgments are none the less due to Mr. Buxton for the manuscript eopy which he 
politely forwarded for our use. Ep. Am. ANNALS.] 

+Dr. Peet, of New York. Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb, p. 7. 
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the name of any member of the family so afflicted.” * The 
results of this enquiry have now been made public, and we 
are no longer dependent, for the statistics of blindness and 
deaf-muteism in this country,” upon “estimates and conjec- 
tures, founded chiefly upon returns obtained in foreign states, 
or the limited experience of a few public institutions.” 

The report informs us, that, “owing to the difficulty of 
ascertaining the existence of dumbness in extreme infancy, 
the number of cases returned under that head must neces- 
sarily be slightly deficient;” but, it is “presumed that the 
returns . . . . are on the whole tolerably complete.” Now, 
if, from this cause, the actual number of young children who 
are deaf is understated,—of which there can be little doubt 
(it is even estimated that 1,241 would not be too many to 
add on this account,{)—it is, I think, equally certain that 
many aged persons are put down in these tables as “deaf 
and dumb,” who are simply deaf from infirmity of old age: 
the power of audition having failed like the other faculties, 
and become in many cases, either greatly impaired, or totally 
extinguished, by the gradual decay of nature. It is evident, 
however, that these are not the persons whom we have in 
our minds when we speak of the “deaf and duinb.” The 
census report itself distinguishes the two classes, in remark- 
ing that “the want of the sense of hearing in infants, or 
indeed, in children at any age under two years, by depriving 
them of the power of acquiring language,|| necessarily causes 
partial or total dumbness. In later life,” it is added, “when 
speech has been acquired, deafness is attended with much 
less inconvenience.” ‘I'he former class only are the deaf 
and dumb proper; and it can but lead to error to confound 


* Census of Great Britain, 1851. Population Tables, IT., vol. i., § 5. Report, 
109. 

{ Ibid., p. 108. t Ibid., p. 109. § Ibid., p. 115. 

|| This is incorrect. The want of hearing does not occasion dumbness by “ depriv- 
ing” the sufferer “of the power of acquiring language,” but by depriving him 
of the power of hearing spoken words, and, as a consequence, preventing his 
learning to imitate them. There is also a strange confusion of the terms “ /an- 
guage” and “ speech” in this passage. 

4 Census of Great Britain, 1851. Note; p. 113. 
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the latter with them. Assuming, however, that the excess 
on this side of the account is counterbalanced by the omis- 
sions on the other, we may, upon the whole, take the given 
result as sulliciently correct for a general estimate, and for 
comparison with the returns of other countries, which have 
been prepared with precisely the same disadvantages, and 
are therefore subject to the same exceptions. 

The commonness of errors in computations of this sort, is 
well known to those who are familiar with the subject. The 
population returns of the Grand Duchy of Baden, for in- 
stance, used to attract attention on account of the excessive 
proportion which they shewed of deaf-mutes to the whole 
population; but it has now been ascertained that the idiotic 
and the deaf and dumb had been reckoned together.” In the 
United States also, though the experience of several state 
enumerations, as well as of the national census on three 
separate occasions, has been had, it is found that the deaf 
and dumb returns are still very far from being accurate; and 
| have personal information that a considerable number of 
paupers in the poor-houses of the city of Glasgow, were re- 
turned as “ deaf and dumb,” who were merely deaf (or what 
is called “hard of hearing,”’) from old age. With these facts 
before us, we can hardly expect that our census returns should 
do more, at the best, than approximate to a true statement 
of the facts. One error probably goes to the balancing of 
another; and additional correctness must be looked for as 


* Thirty-fourth Report (1854) of the New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, p. 31. Strangely enough, an error of the same kind has been made in 
this country, as may be seen in the tables recently published. In vol. i., p. 323, 
we read that the sum of twenty-three deaf and dumb in the Colchester district is 
made up by the addition of “nineteen inmates of the Branch Asylum for Idiots, 
Essex Hall.” Of the parent Idiot Asylum, at Highgate, there is no account in 
any of the Reports of the Census, though it had been instituted four years before. 
The only school of the kind mentioned in the Education Returns is a small one 
at Bath, to which the Population Returns contain no allusion whatever. The 
Asylum for Idiots, founded in 1847, contained in April, 1852, 141 pupils and 
patients, and the number has since increased to 200. The new Asylum, in course 
of erection, is to accommodate 400 inmates, and there are 200 applicants waiting 
for admission. (See Report for 1853.) 
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the fruit of additional experience, in the prosecution of en- 
quiries of such a special and peculiar character. 

But the deaf and dumb have been included in two difler- 
rent branches of the enquiry connected with the census of 
1851. The population tables purport to tell us their num- 
bers, both locally and in the aggregate; and the education 
tables profess to shew the nature and extent of the provision 
which is made for their education. Concerning the former 
tables, there can be no question that they are most valuable, 
and likely to be of great utility; whereas the latter are so 
defective and fallacious, as to be worse than useless. ‘There 
seemed a possibility, at first, that this might be the result of 
accident, or of omissions on the part of school authorities 
to supply the requisite information. But it is not so. You 
will find in the population returns, an account of every sin- 
gle school which is omitted in the education tables: which 
proves that the information was furnished, and that it had 
not only been received but noted. We are, therefore, pre- 
sented with this anomaly; the returns on education contain 
no adequate account of our schools, or of the number of 
pupils in them, but the population tables do: the inmates of 
educational institutions, excluded from the census of edu- 
cation, find a place for incidental mention in the foot-notes 
of the population tables, not however, as school children 
under instruction, but merely as a portion of the population. 
Now it is a fact that, in this country, private liberality 
has raised, and is raising annually, for the education of the 
deaf and dumb, a sum equal in amount to that which in | 
France and the United States respectively, is granted from 
the public funds for the same purpose.* The donors, and 


* The writer has shown this elsewhere. See a paper published in the “ 'Trans- 
actions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire,” Liverpool, 1854, 
entitled “The Education of the Deaf and Dumb in Lancashire and Cheshire.” 
The amount raised in England is 20,000/., but in the whole of Great Britain about 
24,0001. per annum. In France upwards of 600,000 francs are voted, and in the 
United States the sum is estimated at 120,000 dollars. 

[The Editor of the ANNALS must take the liberty to add, that the estimate of the 
United States is by far too low for the present time. The sum named is hardly, if 
at all, above half the aggregate current expenses of our seventeen Institutions 
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indeed, the whole community, are entitled to know, and iti 
any public document of this kind they will naturally expect 
to find, that the results obtained are proportionate to the sup- 
port afforded. But, consulted with this view, nothing can 
‘be more deceptive and useless than the education tables of 
the last census. I therefore think it a duty to the cause of 
deaf-mute instruction in this country, and to the various 
institutions in which it is carried on, that the present unequal- 
led opportunity should be employed to vindicate our na- 
tional reputation in this matter; to shew that these tables do 
not accurately state either how much money is raised, or 
how many schools are supported, or how much work is done; 
that, taken as evidence of what has been effected for the 
education of the deaf and dumb in Great Britain, since the 
first public institution was established for their benefit, in 
London, sixty-two years ago, these tables so greatly under- 
state the case, as to do gross injustice to the noble spirit of 
beneficence which supports our schools, and to depose this 
country from the rank which it really holds among the other 
great nations of the world, in respect to the provision made 
for the education of the deaf and dumb. ‘The education 
tables tell us, that in L851, there were nine schools for the 
deaf and dumb in Kugland (‘Table C, p. 95,) and two in 
Scotland (‘lable C, p. 159; ) that all these eleven schools sent 
returns of their income for the year 1850, and that the in- 
come of the two Scottish schools from all sources (there be- 
ing no endowment,) was 1,405; while that of the nine 
English schools (three of which received altogether, 114d. 
from endowment,) was 9,403/. (‘Tables C, quoted above.) 
Now, the amount of income thus put down for the whole of 
the English schools, was exceeded by that of a single insti- 
tution, not included in the returns at all. Moreover, instead 
of 114/. being the whole sum derivable from endowments, 
the proceeds of invested funds and other property belonging 
to that one institution amounted in the same year, to forty 


for the year 1854; of which but a trifling amount comes from paying pupils. Be- 
sides this, considerable sums are bestowed yearly for buildings and for other ex- 
traordinary expenses. | 
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times that sum, being upwards of 4,500/. ‘There is also a 
provision made for the deaf and dumb, in the city of Edin- 
burgh, arising solely from endowment, of which you will 
find no mention whatever in the education tables, though 
the population report will tell you that there were forty 
pupils there. 

In order to shew that the education returns are not to be 
relied upon, as evidence of the position of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion in this country, it is necessary that I should avail myself 
of other sources of intelligence, besides those which the cen- 
sus reports themselves furnish. Where the giving of infor- 
mation was optional, it may have been withheld. ‘There- 
fore, while we look for an accurate statement of one class of 
facts, there is another class, the imperfectness of which may 
be readily accounted for, and of course excused. But this 
very imperfectness itself shews, what I have undertaken to 
prove, that as evidence of the state of deaf-mute instruction, 
these returns are of no value whatever. 

Proceeding in the examination of the census report on 
education, published “by authority of the Registrar General,” 
we find, from the dates given, that no existing school for the 
deaf and dumb was established in England, prior to 1821 
(‘Table K, p. 105;) whereas the London asylum was foun- 
ded in 1792, and the Birmingham school in 1812. But these 
two institutions, though the oldest in England, are not men- 
tioned in the returns at all; nor is the school at Exeter, nor 
a private one at Rugby, nor the institution at Glasgow, nor 
that at Aberdeen, nor that department for the deaf and 
dumb in Donaldson’s Hospital, Edinburgh, which was just 
now alluded to. Yet every one of these, though excluded 
altogether from the education reports, must have made re- 
turns, and those returns must have been received, for each 
school is mentioned, and the number of pupils given, in the 
notes to the supplementary tables of the population returns. 
One school,. mentioned by name in the education report, is 
omitted in the other: still, the excess of the deaf and dumb 
to the whole population in the town of Brighton (see vol. 
i, p. 136,) shews that the inmates of the institution there 
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must have been reckoned, though the customary special note 
is not added. ° 

We will now endeavor, from the returns of the population, 
to supply the deficiencies of those on education. It will 
then be seen, from comparison of the census tables them- 
selves, how far below the truth is the statement which has 
gone forth to the world, as the ofiicial declaration on this 
important subject. 

In Table O* (the classification of schools in their respec- 
tive counties,) nine institutions for the deaf and dumb are 
given; in Table P+ (or the classification in towns,) there are 
only seven; one of the two schools in Lancashire, and the 
one in Yérkshire, not being placed in the table for boroughs 
and large towns.” The nine schools enumerated, are the 
following :— 


| Table O. . Table P. 


Counties. Boroughs. 


Gloucestershire. Bristol. 
Lancashire . Liverpool . 
Ditto . (Not named) . 
Middlesex ‘ London 
Northumberland . Newcastle 
Somerset ‘ Bath . 
Yorkshire. West Riding (Not named) 
South Wales . Swansea 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Total 
\ 


The numbers given in the population returns differ from 
these in almost every case, being usually less. And it arises, 
I apprehend, from this circumstance: the education return 
would probably state the number of pupils upon the books; the 
other, being limited to those actually residing upon the spot 
ona given day, would exclude both day-scholars and absen- 
tees, while it would include such deaf and dumb adults as 
might be employed in the various institutions, either as teach- 
ers or servants. Thus, in the education census, the pupils of 
the Liverpool school are stated to be 56; but in the popula- 


* pp. 110-124. t pp. 125-136. 


| 
| 
| 56 
80 
27 
. 47 
38 
87 
| 22 
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tion tables, only 32 inmates are returned ; the remainder, being 
day-scholars, would be taken into the account at their own 
homes. The school which stands third in the foregoing 
table, is the one at Manchester, though it is nowhere so 
described, from the fact that it is situated in a different regis- 
tration district. Our Transatlantic friends, to whom the ordi- 
nary local designations of ourschools are so familiar, would be 
sorely puzzled to recognize under such denominations as “ St. 
George, Southwark,” “ Barton-upon-Irwell,” “King’s Nor- 
ton,” and “ St. Thomas,” the localities of the London, Man- 
chester, Birmingham and Exeter schools. In that section of 
the census report which treats of the deaf and dumb, they 
may read the following passage: “In London, a larger pro- 
portion is observed between 5 and 15 years of age, than 
elsewhere ; a circumstance attributable to the institutions for 
the deaf and dumb established in the metropolis.”* Thus 
speaks the one report. ‘Turning to the other, we find the 
inconsistent and absurd statement, that there was just one 
such institution in the metropolis, containing five pupils!} 
Five pupils out of 1,325 deaf and dumb, in a population of 
2,362,236! Again, we read, “throughout the country, a very 
small number, scarcely more than 1,100, were returned as in- 
mates of schools or asylums.” + But where are they? The 
report which especially refers to “schools and asylums,” gives 
us, instead of 1,100, less than 500, as the number of pupils 
in all the institutions for the deaf and dumb, throughout 
England, Scotland, and Wales. ‘The population tables 
enable us to add to the nine schools mentioned in the edu- 
cation report, the following : 


Number of 


Name of School. Where Returned. : j 
Pupils. 


London. St. George, Southwark . 
Birmingham . King’s Norton . 

Exeter ; St. Thomas . 

Rugby . (Private) . 


To be added from former list . 


Total 


* Report, vol. i., p. 115. } pp. 116, 136. 
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Thus we more than double the return which professes to 
give officially and authoritatively, the status of deaf-mute 
instruction in England. 

The same fallacious document states the schools in Scot- 
land to be two, with 89 pupils. Again consulting the 
population returns, we find allusion to five separate establish- 
ments, containing nearly three times the number of pupils 
stated. 


[Number of 
Town. | Inmates. 


Edinburghshire | Edinburgh 3 
Ditto ; | 2. Donaldson’s Hospital 
Forfarshire . Dundee 
5 Aberdeenshire . Aberdeen 


Total . 


Seeing then, that from the returns before us, we can prove 
that our English institutions were not 9, with 392 pupils,’ 
but 18, with 816; and that the Scottish institutions, instead 
of being two in number, with 89 inmates, were 5, and con- 
tained 250; the number of schools thus omitted being 7, 
and of pupils no less than 585, or 55 per cent., we hold our- 
selves justified in declining io be judged by the evidence 
tendered in the education report, and in doing our utmost to 
discredit and to correct its injurious testimony. 

The latest and most authentic table which has been pre- 
pared, shews that at the commencement of the present year, 
the schools in the United Kingdom contained 1,401 pupils, 
viz., 
England and Wales. . 854 


Scotland . ‘ ; 259 


Total . . 1,401* 
Since the dates of their establishment, the British institutions 


have received nearly 7,000 pupils: in the following propor- 
tions : 


* See Report of the Glasgow Institution for 1854, p. 7. 
Vou. VIII. 10 
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Name of Institution. ; Number Admitted. 


Birmingham 

Manchester 
Liverpool 

Exeter . 

Yorkshire (Doneaster) 
Newcastle 

Brighton 

Bristol 

Bath 

Cambrian (Swansea) 


Total for England and Wales . 


tion, when the Census Report was prepared, - Status 


In the Irish Schools, there were or had been under instruc- 
of Disease, &e. Table xiii., p. 34) 


The Scottish Schools, having been longer in existence, id ; 
safely be put down at the same number, or 


Total for Great Britain and Ireland . 


The total number of the deaf and dumb returned in the 
various enumerations for the United Kingdom, is— 


j Number of 
| Deaf and Dumb. Population. Proportion. 


England. 16,738,695 : 1,754 
Treland . > ‘ 6,552,324 : 1,380 
Scotland . ‘ ? 2,888,742 : 1,340 
Wales | 1,188,914 : 1,542 
slands in the Britis 
— 143,126 : 1,704 
| 


27,511,801 : 1,590 


This result of 1 in 1,590, for all the British population, is 
most remarkable, on account of its close approximation to 
the average for the whole of Europe, which according to the 
latest returns is stated to be 1 in 1,593.* 

As to the local prevalence of deafness, the proportion varies 
greatly in different counties. The following list exhibits the 
extremes of this diversity : 


* Census Report on Population, vol. 1., p. 113. 
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In Herefordshire there is 1 person deaf and dumb in every 1,054 inhabitants. 


“ Worcestershire 1 1,160 
“ Derbyshire 1 1,272 
“ Cornwall 1 ee 1,278 
_ “ Lancashire 1 2,045 
“E.R. of Yorkshire “ 1 2,231 
“ Monmouthshire 1 ue 2,300 
“ Kent (ex.-Metrop.) 1 2,343 
“ Durham 1 2,480 
“ Huntingdonshire 1 3,016 
Thus for 1 deaf and dumb in Lancashire there are 2 in Herefordshire. 
Huntingdonshire “3 in Herefordshire. 
“ 4 “ E. R. Yorkshire «2 in Worcestershire. 


In the general table, wherein the counties are grouped into 
districts, these results appear somewhat modified. The 
highest averages appear, 1, in the northern counties of Scot- 


Number /Propor- 


Table 51. Population. | peat and 


Dumb. 


in 
Great Britain and Islands in the British Seas . | 20,959,477 12,553 | 1,670 


England and Wales 927,609 10,814 | 1,738 
Scotland. ; 2,888,742 2,155 | 1,340 
Islands in the British Seas. ‘ 143,126 84 | 1,704 

England and Wales. | 
1. London 2,362,236 1,325 | 1,783 
11. South Eastern—ex. .-Metrop., Surrey, and 1,628,386 836 | 1,948 


Kent ; Sussex, Hants, Berks . 

11. South Midland—ex. -Metrop., Middlesex, . 
Herts, Bucks, Oxon, Northampton- 1,234,332 649 | 1,902 
shire, Hunts, Beds, Cambridgeshire 

Eastern—Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk. 1,113,982 

vy. South Western—Wilts, Dorset, 1,803,291 


669 | 1,665 
vi. West Midland—-Gloucestershire, Here- 
fordshire, Salop, Staffordshire, Wor- 
cestershire, Warwickshire 

vit. North Midland—Leicestershire, Rutland- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, 


2,132,930 1,325 | 1,610 


1,214,538 694 | 1,750 
2,490,827 | 1,937 | 2,014 


1,789,047 | 1,042 | 1,717 

Northern—-Durham, Northumberland, 
‘Cumberland, Westmoreland . ee 471 | 2,058 
x1. Welsh—N. W., S. W., Monmouthshire 1,188,914 771 1,542 


Scotland. 
Southern Counties . : 1,813,562 | 1,225 | 1,480 
Northern Counties 1,075,180 930 | 1,156 


Derbyshire. 
North V estern—Cheshire, Lancashire 
1x. Yorkshire 
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land; 2,in the south-western division of England, which 
comprises Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset ; 
and 3, in the southern counties of Scotland: and the lowest 
averages in the kingdom are found in the north-western 
division of England, (Lancashire and Cheshire,) and in the 
northern counties, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland. ‘The following table, from the census 
report, gives the full statement. [See the preceding page.] 

In the four provinces of Ireland, the following is found to 
be the proportion : 


Leinster . . 1 deaf and dumb in 1,474 
Connaught . 1 " 1,499 
Ulster... 1 1,318 
Munster ‘ 1,317 


The returns for counties shew a greater disparity :— 


m Roscommon, Westmeath, Dublin, and Kildare, the average is 1 : 1,935 


* Mayo, Limerick, Donegal, Waterford, Wicklow, 
Tyrone, and Fermanagh 


Wicklow alone it amonnts to. 1: 1,031 


1: 1,068 


These statistics of the deaf and dumb in Ireland are taken 
from the supplementary report on the Irish census, which has 
lately been presented to parliament, under the title of the 
“ Status of Disease,’ pp. 8-10. That part of the volume 
which refers to the deaf and dumb, forms one of the most 
valuable documents which has ever been published in this 
country upon the subject. For the facts to which I am now 
about to refer, I am indebted to the recent reports of the 
New York institution for the deaf and dumb, and to other 
publications of its president and principal, Dr. Peet, with 
which that gentleman has kindly furnished me. 

For the United States, we gather from the census tables 
of 1850, the following returns :— 


| Whole Population. | Deaf and Dumb. Proportion. 


White population . | 19,557,271 


1 : 5,750 


9,085 | 1 : 2,152 
Coloured. | 3,633,803 | 632 | 
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In the state of New York, there were returned 1,253 deaf 
and dumb in 3,097,384, or 1 in 2,473: but a comparison of 
the various counties composing the state, shews that the 
averages range from 1 in 1,100, 1,200, and 1,300, to 1 in 4,500, 
4,800, and 5,000. 


In the North Eastern Counties the pagan is 1 in 1,799* 
“South Eastern“ 1 in 2,880 
“City of New York itself “ 1 in 3,996 


Extending our view to the whole of the states in the 
Union, we find that in the 


Southern States , ; : . the proportion is 1 in 2,020 
Northern 1 in 2,060 
Extreme Western ( da New Mexico) 1 in 2,800 


California, Utah, Oregon and Minnesota, are also returned, 
but in such aform as shews how unreasonable it is to expect 
from countries so recently settled, and characterized by such 
peculiar social conditions, any satisfactory data on such a 
subject. Out of a population of 32,276, only 6 deaf-mutes 
are returned. The very act of including such returns with 
the rest, only deranges and falsifies the conclusions which 
might be fairly drawn from facts which are better ascertained, 
and more trustworthy. As a general result, we have, 


For all the Atlantic States ; ; . 1 deaf and dumb in 1,961 
Western States and Territories 1 2,245 


and a general average for the whole of the United States 
(but of the white population only, for that alone can be 
relied upon,) of 1 deaf and dumb in every 2,152 persons. 

In France (according to an official census of the popula- 
tion, published by the Miyister of the Interior, by a decree 
of May 10th, 1852,) there are 29,512 deaf-mutes. This, in a 
population of 35,783,170, gives 1 deaf and dumb in 1,212. 
The only other European country, concerning which we have 
official acgounts sufficiently recent to be classed with those 
already reviewed, is Prussia. There, in 1849, in a popula- 


* This result agrees exactly with that for the white population of the six New 
England States, where 1,504 are deaf and dumb out of 2,705,772=1 in 1,799. 
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tion of 16,331,187, there were 11,973 deaf and dumb = | in 
1,364. 

The variations in the proportion which the different de- 
partments of France exhibit, are very striking. According 
to a Table dated January 1, 1853, and published at Paris, in 
a monthly periodical on subjects connected with the deaf 
and dumb and the blind,* the proportions vary from 1 in 
686 and 1 in 691 in Corsica and the Upper Rhine, to 1 in 
2,515 in the department of the Lower Seine. 


In 2 departments the proportion exceeds 1 in 700 


4 1 “ce 800 
“ ¢ as as 1“ 900 
“ 8 “ “ 1 “ 1,000 
6 1 “ 1,100 
a a 1 “ 1,200 
“10 «“ “ 1 “ 1,300 
“10 1 1,400 
“ 9 «“ 1 “ 1,500 
“19 ‘ ‘ 1 “ 1,600 
“ 3 «“ 1 “ 1,700 
“3 “ 1 “ 1,800 


The three highest are, the Tarn = 1: 2,123, the Seine = 1 : 2,481, and the 
Lower Seine = 1 : 2,515. 

The census tables of 1851 furnish us with the ages of the 
deaf and dumb in this country; which, however, I shall only 
glance at here, with a view to ascertain how far those which 
are of the ordinary school age are under instruction. 

Of both sexes, there were in the various districts into 
which England was divided, the following numbers :— 


Total 5-16. 


Districts. Age 5-10. Age 10-15. 


| 


London 227 327 554 
South Eastern . : 136 119 255 
South Midland . 110 63 173 
Eastern . 114 79 193 
South Western . 209 @ | 187 396 
West Midland . : 209 210 419 
North Midland . g 119 | 69 | 188 
North Western ; 188 205 393 
Yorkshire . a 172 | 168 340 
Northern . : 78 54 | 132 
Wales . 110 124 234 


| 
J 


1,672 1,605 3,277 


* Le Bienfaiteur des Sourds-muets-et des Aveugles Paris, Juillet, 1853. 
No. 1, p. 24. 
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The age of admission into our Englisk institutions, and 
other circumstances, result in this, that practically, the pupils 
may be considered to be between the ages of 9 and 14 years. 
The table just given affords an average of 327 per year, be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 15 years. For five of those years 
(say 9-14,) this would make the number 1,635. We have al- 
ready seen that the number under instruction in 1851, was 816; 
exactly one-half of what, upon this calculation, it should have 
been. In Scotland, there were, at the same time, between 5 
and 10 years old, 315 deaf and dumb children: and between 
10 and 15 years, 395, making 710 altogether. By the same 
reckoning, this gives 355 for the usual five years at school: 
the actual number being 250, or five-sevenths of the whole. 
In Ireland, the following results appeared :— 


Provinces. 


Aged 5-10. Aged 10-15. Total 5-15. 


Leinster . ; 158 
Munster. 190 
Ulster. 221 
Connaught . 116 


685 


Five times the yearly average would here give us 678 
children, who ought to have been at school: whereas the 
number was but 234, or one-third of the eligible number. 

It results, therefore, that of the deaf and dumb children 
computed to be of the ages of 9-14, there were only the fol- 
lowing proportions actually at school:— 

Ireland... 234 outof 678 = 344 per cent. 
England and Wales . 816 “ 1,6385—50 “ 

Comparing the children who are known to be under in- 
struction, with the whole of the deaf-mute population, we 
have 

In Ireland ‘ : 234: 4,747 = 5 per cent. 


“France . . . 1,642: 29,512 = 54 per cent. 
“ England and Wales 816: 9,543 = nearly 8 per cent.* 


* As the 816 pupils in England and Wales are equal to 8 per cent. of the 
whole deaf and dumb population, and to 50 per cent. of those who should be at 
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In Scotland. : 250: 2,155 = more than 11} per cent. 
“ United States . . 1,162: 9,717 = nearly 12 per cent. 


If it be thought that these are small results, it should be 
remembered, not only what is being done, but what has been 
done, and that the whole has been accomplished within the 
lastcentury. ‘here are now, in different parts of the world— 
i. e. in Europe and North America, 200 schools for the deaf 
anddumb. A century ago, there was not one. Nearly7,000 
persons have received education in the schools of Great 
Britain since 1792; and nearly 5,000 in those of the United 
States since 1817. How many more in the continental 
schools, all within the century, I have no means of ascer- 
taining. But these, instead of being insignificant, are indeed 
marvellous results, when we remember the point of starting. 
It was in 1754, that De l’Epée was first brought by the 
merest accident as it seemed, into contact with two sufferers 
under that calamity, the sad consequences of which he 
thenceforward devoted himself to alleviate. In the same 
year, a beginning was made by Samuel Heinicke, with a 
single pupil, in Dresden. In’1760, with one pupil also, 
Thomas Braidwood opened a school, at Edinburgh, in a 
place which received the name of Dumbiedikes, a designa- 
tion which the author of Waverley has made immortal." 

And from these beginnings have sprung all the schools 
which are now to be found in almost every considerable city 
in the world. When, therefore, the admiration of posterity 
is challenged for the great social improvements which have 
been made during the last centennial period, let not this be 
forgotten. When, for example, the historian points, as the 
works of this age, to the illumination of our thoroughfares 
and buildings,—the navigation of our streams,—the spanning 
of the vastest oceans of the earth by the agency of steam,— 
the practical contiguity of remote places, which has been 


school, it follows that 16 per cent. of the population is the number which should 
be under instruction. Formerly, before census returns were available, this num- 
ber used to be estimated at one-sixth, which is as near to 16 per cent. as possible. 
Thus, by both computations we arrive at the same result. 

* See “Heart of Mid Lothian.” Note E. 
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brought about by the discoveries of Watt, and Fulton, and 
Stephenson,—the subjugation of the subilest principle in na- 
ture, for the transmission of thought, and the transaction of 
daily aflairs;—when he shall pronounce his deserved pane- 
gyric upon the monuments of human genius which surround: 
us,—upon the mighty achievements of well-directed skill and 
industry,—the vast development of natural resources, and 
the wonderful augmentation of the means of human happi- 
ness, which have thence arisen,—let him remember that all 
this would have been entirely lost upon one numerous class 
in the community, if it had not been accompanied by that 
application of a previous discovery, which has made the 
education of the deaf and dumb a thing not only possible, 
but actual; taking it forever out of the barren field of spec- 
ulation and theory, and founding upon it one of the ordinary 
and permanent institutions of society. 

If, from the local associations which are so strong upon 
us at present, I might draw an augury for the future, [ would 
say, that as “the glory of this latter house,” in which we are 
assembled,* and which has been inaugurated in the cente- 
nary year of deaf and dumb institutions, exceeds that of the 
other public edifice,t which was opened with so much hope 
and rejoicing a hundred years ago, and as this magnifi- 
cent structure aptly symbolizes the material greatness and 
rapid development of this community, so would I antici- 
pate that the century now opening may equally surpass the 
epoch just closed, in its important and beneficial bearings 
upon the condition of the deaf and dumb, not only of our 
own nation, but of every country upon earth. 


* St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, opened September, 1854. 
+ The Town Hall of Liverpool, opened A. D. 1754. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 


BY BENJAMIN TALBOT. 


Tuar the teacher of deaf-mutes occupies a position of 
great and peculiar responsibility, few or none will deny. 
This is true, indeed, of the instructor in any department, of 
whatever grade; but in a far higher degree is it true of the 
teacher of the deaf and dumb. 'Those who undertake to 
develop the minds of children who have their hearing, may 
share the responsibility of their position with others. The 
influence of the parent and family connections, of older 
acquaintances and friends, have much to do in molding the 
intellectual and moral character of such; and the teacher 
can not be held entirely responsible for his charge. So much 
is due to early impressions with which the teacher has 
nothing to do, so much to extraneous influences while his 
pupils are under his care; that while he can not take to 
himself the whole credit of their intellectual progress and 
moral improvement, he may justly claim a large allowance 
for whatever is amiss in them. 

But with the instructor of the deaf and dumb the case is 
very different. ‘The class for which he labors is so shut out 
from the ordinary means of communication, that these early 
impressions and extraneous influences have comparatively 
little effect, and the mind of the pupil is left to become 
whatever the teacher chooses to make it. And as the circle 
of influence at work on the deaf and dumb pupil is thus 
brought into a narrow compass—so is the range of respon- 
sibility circumscribed and limited by equally narrow bounds. 
Single-handed and alone the teacher has undertaken his task ; 
‘unaided by any influence from without, must he perform his 
work. Alone must he bear all its trials and burdens; the 
credit of success, or the disgrace of failure, will rest on him 
alone. ‘Truly, then, his responsibility is great, and may fur- 
nish us a suitable theme for reflection. 

In expanding the subject before us, it is natural to con- 
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sider, first, the teacher’s responsibility to his immediate 
charge. And here words fail us fitiy to express the great- 
ness of the task assumed. It is nothing less than the creation 
of a mental and moral character for the subject of his labors. 
The mind of the uneducated mute, though not absolutely a 
blank, devoid of thought or feeling, is yet so nearly this, 
that it can be easily shaped and largely controlled by the 
efforts of the teacher. It is, as it were, a book, of fair pro- 
portions and elegantly bound, but whose pages are as yet 
-untouched by the characters which make it significant and 
intelligible. On these blank pages it is the privilege of the 
teacher to write, with the hand of a master, those lines 
which shall complete its symmetry and usefuiness. He has 
in his own hands the making or the marring of the work. 
If, through negligence of his duty, or want of fitness for his 
office, he writes with careless hand, and in an imperfect 
manner; if he fails to correct and re-correct, as occasion may 
demand, the imperfections of his work, it will stand a mon- 
ument to his shame, destitute of the beauty and glory which 
rightly belong to it. But if, with ceaseless diligence and 
untiring patience, he devotes himself to his work, bestowing 
on it careful, patient thought, and bending his whole mind 
to its perfection, his labor will meet its due reward, and” he 
will have the satisfaction of seeing his work grow under his 
hands, in all the harmony and strength which he may desire. 
His efforts will not be in vain; he will produce a work which 
shall stand through unending ages, as a memorial of his 
faithfulness and ability; the work, not of a bungler, but of 
a master. 

Thus may the instructor of the deaf-mute, in a preéminent 
degree, shape and control the minds of his pupils. He is to 
them, directly or indirectly, the only source of knowledge 
and information. ‘To his instructions in the class-room, they 
owe whatever skill and facility they may acquire in the use 
of language; from his success in directing their studies, they 
derive all their attainments in historical, geographical, or 
scientific information. Without his guidance, the mute 
would find the sea of knowledge a mare ignotum, and would 
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drift hither and thither with every change of current or of 
breeze. His bark would be dashed against the hidden rocks 
of error, or would run aground in the shallow waters of 
uncertainty and doubt. Unless he lends his aid, again and 
. again, the timid adventurer will be appalled and discour- 
aged by the seeming magnitude of the difficulties he must 
encounter, and will despairingly give up every hope of reach- 
ing the wished-for haven. ‘The teacher must stand by him, 
to point out the guiding-stars and landmarks of his course, 
to encourage him in every effort of self-exertion, and at all 
times to assist him as occasion may require. ‘hus, and 
thus only, is he fulfilling the responsibilities of his position. 
Professing to be fitted, by nature and education, for the post 
he has assumed, he would be recreant to his trust, if he 
did any less than this. He has taken it upon himself to 
stand between his pupil and the fountain of knowledge, 
and to instruct the thirsty one how he may draw the refresh- 
ing and life-giving waters. If then he does not guide him 
aright, if he fails or neglects to furnish that knowledge which 
he has in store; he is guilty of a breach of trust towards 
the object of his care, and is justly chargeable with a culpa- 
ble disregard of his responsibility. ‘The pupil has no other 
source of knowledge within his reach. Having, from the 
misfortune of his nature or from accident, no means of com- 
munication with mankind at large, he can not by contact 
with his fellows make any gains in knowledge or informa- 
tion. The busy, noisy mouth of the world utters no sound 
to him; and, however profitable its teachings, he may not 
profit by them in the least. Books, too, those repositories 
of knowledge, where the student may seek and find the 
results of past investigations and the record of past events, 
are to the uneducated mute but sealed books; and permis- 
sion to read and study them is but mockery; the unfeeling 
offer of the waters of Tantalus, ever receding from the lips 
of him who stooped to drink. 

The pupil, then, must depend, at least, in his earlier stages, 
on the teacher, for all the instruction he is to receive. He 
can get it nowhere else. And not only is this true in the 
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pursuit of secular knowledge, but in an equal if not a higher 
degree in the religious and moral instruction so necessary to 
the highest welfare of the deaf and dumb. Here, too, the 
labor of the teacher is indispensable, that the principles of 
moral action implanted by the Creator may not lie dormant 
and inactive, but may receive their due development and 
produce their legitimate fruit. ‘The mute is confessedly as 
deficient in moral knowledge as the veriest heathen in pagan 
lands. To many of this class the ideas of a God of bound- 
less wisdom, power, and goodness; of the distinction be- 
ttveen right and wrong, and of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, are strange and unwonted ideas. With others, 
who may in some way have gained these and similar ideas, 
there is all that confusion of mind on moral subjects, and 
all that difficulty of comprehending them, which we find in 
the ignorant every where. ‘There is, therefore, abundant 
need of the most strenuous and faithful exertions of the 
teacher to cultivate the moral nature of his pupils aright, 
and thus secure their highest good. And, so susceptible are 
they in general to right impressions, so pliable and yielding 
under judicious treatment, that there is the greatest encour- 
agement to eflort in this direction. The teacher, then, is 
chargeable with gross negligence, if he fails to do everything 
in his power for the moral advancement of his pupils. His 
responsibility is no less than that of those who are set to 
“watch for souls” in the sacred office of the Christian min- 
istry; and unfaithfulness in the performance of this duty 
will be attended by as disastrous consequences in the one 
case as in the other. 

The responsibility of the teacher of deaf-mutes is still 
further increased, if possible, by the implicit confidence re- 
posed in him by his pupils. It makes no difference what 
the subject is, whether a question of fact, of history, or of 
natural philosophy, a point in morals, theology, or meta- 
physics; all are referred to the teacher, and his ipse dizit is 
enough to settle the case. (Questions the most simple, and 
the most abstruse, are considered equally within his grasp, 
nor is anything supposed to be too hard for him. In the 
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eyes of the pupil, the teacher is “very wise.” He has been 
studying all his life; there are at his command unlimited 
resources in the way of books; his information is, or seems 
to be, (and this is the same thing to the mute,) unbounded ; 
and why should he not be regarded by the humble beginner, 
as a paragon of knowledge? What is his business, pray, 
but to know everything, that he may communicate every- 
thing to the young inquiring mind? And so it comes to 
pass that, whatever his attainments and whatever his defi- 
ciencies, he is supposed by his pupils to be possessed of all 
desirable or possible knowledge. He is to them at oncé, 
Bible, dictionary, and encyclopedia; a text-book for every 
branch of study; a general and inexhaustible repository of 
knowledge and information. On any subject his instructions 
have the force of law; his authority is quoted in all cases of 
dispute as an unerring and irreversible decision. If, then, 
his teachings have so great weight, if the confidence of the 
pupil is so readily reposed in him; surely he ought to merit 
this honor by a faithful performance of the duties devolving 
upon him, a most scrupulous discharge of the responsibilities 
belonging to his position. He must do nothing to lessen the 
respect, or shake the confidence, of his pupils; but should 
rather make every exertion to strengthen the hold he has 
upon their affections and judgments. He must show that he 
is actually possessed of the powers they ascribe to him, or 
the truth will sooner or later come to light, and his influence 
over them will be gone. All this he must do, remembering 
that he alone is responsible for the training of the child, and 
feeling that he is bound by every motive of duty, of philan- 
thropy, and even of common honesty, to the faithful execu- 
tion of his trust. 
Again, secondly, the teacher is responsible to the parents 
of his pupils, as filling their places, and assuming their rela- 
tions for the time being. ‘The mute is, at the best, deprived, 
to a great extent, of the benefits of parentalinfluence. From 
the misfortune of his condition, the usual means of com- 
munication between parent and child are denied to him. 
Whatever parental advice or instruction he receives, must 
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come to him through the medium of an imperfect language 
of looks and signs. For, few parents have the time or in- 
clination, and fewer still perhaps, the ability, to invent a well- 
digested system of signs, which shall answer for the convey- 
ance of all the ideas which the young muie should receive. 
‘I'he expressions of afiection, of approbation or displeasure, 
and most of the emotions, may easily be conveyed to him; 
for these are as readily made known by a iook and a gesture, 
as by words; and even the brute can make its instinctive 
wants and feelings understood. So too the more common 
commands aud wishes cf the parent may be brought to the 
understanding of the child with little difficulty. But here, 
in most cases, parents feel compelled io stop. ‘T'o build up 
a system of signs, intelligible and concise enough for the 
purposes of instruction, is a work beyond their patience and 
their power. And so the unfortunate child loses all those 
little lessons of propriety and virtue which a parent only can 
give in the best manner, as well as the elementary knowl- 
edge it is so important to possess. Just here the profes- 
sional teacher of deaf-mutes steps in, and oilers to relieve 
the parents of their care. ‘They listen to his proposals with 
mingled feelings of joy and anxiety. ‘I'hey are glad to know 
that there are those who have made the instruction of the 
mute their business; and hear with wonder and delight of 
the results which have attended their efforts in other cases. 
But they hesitate to give up their child; for they have learned 
to love it all the more warmly because of its unfortunate and 
helpless condition. Can they be sure that the darling object 
of their affections will meet with kind and tender treatment 
at the hands of the stranger? Can such a one understand 
as perfectly as themselves all the peculiarities of their little 
one; can he make allowance for the ignorance, the timidity, 
and the helplessness of the child; can he sympathize with 
it in all its little trials; and will he be as ready to supply its 
wants, as those who are bound to it by the ties of parental 
affection? All this the teacher asserts, and more. He claims 
to have gained the power, from his varied experience with 
the deaf and dumb, to detect all their peculiarities of char- 
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acter with more nicety and precision, than any parent can, 
from the observation, however constant, of a single case ; and 
professes that he is better fitted to deal with the child than 
the parent can possibly be. He pledges himself, perhaps not 
openly, yet really, that the child shall make greater advances, 
both mentally and morally, under his care, than it possibly 
could under that of its natural protectors. A desire to 
secure the advantages of education, and to promote the 
welfare of the child, carries the day over parental fondness 
and parental fear; and, with many anxious thoughts, it is 
given up to the teacher. He thus assumes in reality the 
responsibilities of the parents. All its interests are commit- 
ted to his keeping so long as it shall be under his instruc- 
tion. He undertakes by his labors to develop and strengthen 
the powers of its mind; by imparting the necessary instruc- 
tion, to fit it for future usefulness ; to train its moral nature, 
by checking its wayward tendencies, and cultivating the 
more amiable faculties of the soul; and thus to make the 
child, in all respects, what it ought to be. Having under- 
taken this trust, he may not, he can not, decline its responsi- 
bility. He may indeed share it, in a measure, with the other 
officers of the institution to which he belongs, those who 
have the more immediate care of the household and family 
arrangements. But they relieve him of only a small share of 
his burden. They are responsible only for the health and 
bodily comfort of their charge; while he is to answer for 
its mental and moral condition; a responsibility the more 
weighty, in the same degree as the soul is more precious than 
the body. The parents of his pupil look to him for the re- 
demption of his promise, express, or implied, that the child 
should be fairly and faithfully dealt with; that no pains 
should be spared to give it every facility afforded by the 
science of deaf-mute instruction, so far as they can be gained 
in his institution. And if the child does not make that pro- 
gress in knowledge, and that improvement in character, which 
may fairly be expected from its natural ability and disposi- 
tion, the parent may and should hold the teacher responsible 
for the deficiency. 
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Nor is the responsibility of the teacher limited by the 
duties he owes to the pupil and its parents. Society has 
claims upon him for the faithful discharge of his trust- 
Whether an institution for the deaf and dumb be supported 
by the friends of the pupils, by the generous contributions of 
whole-souled benevolence, or by that munificence on the 
part of the State which proceeds from a recognition of the 
just claims of this class upon its treasury; in either case, 
society has a deep interest and concern in the faithfulness 
of its teachers. The pecuniary or economical consideration 
is one of no small moment. Much money, from the contri- 
butions of individuals, or the bounty of the State, has been 
invested in appliances for the education of the deaf and 
dumb; and it is the interest of society that this be not 
wasted or perverted in its use. But this is only a small 
matter compared with the concern which society has in the 
proper education of this portion of itself, Volumes have 
been written on the necessity and benefits to the common 
weal of the universal diffusion of education; and the sub- 
ject is still unexhausted and inexhaustible. It is not neces- 
sary here to repeat, in detail, the arguments sustaining 
general education. I allude to them simply to say that they 
apply with equal and even greater force to the education of the 
deaf and dumb. Does a speaking child become a more use- 
ful member of society from having been properly instructed 
in his youth? How much more true is it of the deaf and 
dumb! Are speaking persons checked in a career of vice, 
and restrained from the commission of crime, by the moral 
instructions of the family, the pulpit, and the press; and is 
not the mute improved in his character, and made a better 
subject of law, by the teachings he receives? Let the large 
and constantly increasing number of educated deaf-mutes 
answer. Have not many of this class already been, and 
are not many more yet to be, raised from a condition of 
helpless ignorance, to be worthy and respectable members 
of society ; to add by their industrious habits to the wealth 
of the community; and to give weight by their example 
and assistance to all the better efforts for the progress of the 
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race? The slightest acquaintance with the results of deaf- 

mute instruction will prove that such is the case. A gen- 
erous and intelligent community will not suffer the light 
which has begun to dawn on this unfortunate class, to be 
put out ; but will foster all judicious efforts for their impre ve- 
ment. And as they shall show themselves more and more 
disposed to profit by these efforts, society will be inclined to 
increase rather than diminish their facilities for instruction. 
But the community at large can take no direct part in their 
education. ‘The influence exerted on them must be left 
entirely to the teacher, who is thus loaded with a double 
weight of responsibility. He stands between society and 
the objects of his charge, responsible to both for the execu- 
tion of his trust. As long as the pupil is under his care, he 
assumes whatever duties society may owe to it. Having 
entrusted him with the means requisite for its education, the 
public for the time has no further responsibility in the case. 
It looks to the teacher for the exertion of all the influences 
which in other cases combine to form and develop character. 

With speaking persons, society itself assists in this work, 
by the example of its more prominent members; and more 
especially by that prevailing public sentiment, for which soci- 
ety is responsible, and which, however silently it works, is 
yet effectual, for good or evil, on the mind of the youthful 
citizen. But the mute loses all this. His mind receives no 
bias from the workings of public sentiment, since he is shut 
out from society at large. His community is found within 

the walls of the institution in which he lives; and the leader 
and framer of all the public sentiment which bears on him 

is the teacher to whose care he is entrusted. All the knowl- 
edge which is to fit him to fill his place in life, all the moral 

and religious training which will cause him to exert a good 

influence over others, every thing in short which will make 

him a valuable member of the community, comes to him, if 
it comes at all, through the efforts of his instructor. If then 

the pupil comes out from under his training depraved in 

morals, or deficient in mental furniture and cultivation, 
society, after making due allowance for natural defects and 
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disadvantages, will justly hold the teacher responsible for 
whatever is amiss. ‘The ignorance or vice of the mute will 
be chargeable on his instructor, unless he has from the first 
made faithful and constant efforts for his elevation in morals 
and intelligence. 

Again, the teacher of deaf-inutes is responsible, for the 
faithful performance of his duties, to the profession which 
he has entered. Whatever weight may be attached to this 
thought, (in comparison with the responsibility of the 
teacher to the pupil, his friends, and the community in 
which he lives,) it is one which may not be overlooked. We 
are, though few in number, and widely scattered, united by 
the bond of a common and peculiar occupation, into a guild, 
a profession. And we are so united, that what affects one, 
affects all. Having common aims and pursuits, we have a 
common itterest in the welfare of every member of the pro- 
fession. If by a neglect of duty, or incapacity for its per- 
formance, any teacher fails of usefulness, his fellow-teachers 
suffer more or less from his deficiency. If one institution 
is so mismanaged as to fall into disrepute with its patrons 
and supporters, it aflects in some degree similar institutions, 
by awakening distrust and apprehension lest they too may 
not be conducted in the best possible manner. If the 
standard of scholarship be left too low, or efforts at improve- 
ment be relaxed, there is danger that the community will 
lose its interest in deaf-mute instruction, and its confidence 
in good results. And thus there will be a reaction in public 
sentiment, which will work greatly to the detriment of those 
engaged in this profession. A well-qualified and devoted 
teacher will, to be sure, still be successful in spite of these 
obstacles, and may point triumphantly to the results of his 
labors; but there are impediments enough in his way, with- 
out being subjected to this additional one arising from the 
unfaithfulness of his fellow-laborers. Every member of the 
profession has a right to claim from every other, constant 
and untiring effort in the work in which he is engaged; that 
all needless hindrances to success may be removed, and 
every ofie left free to devote his whole energies to his legiti- 
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mate work. His task at the best is a laborious one; and he 
may rightfully demand that he shall not be loaded with the 
additional burden of overcoming prejudices raised by the 
unfaithfulness or inefliciency of others. Whoever, then, 
becomes a teacher of deaf-mutes, should bear this fact in 
mind. He should remember that he has not only his own 
professional reputation to make or mar; but that the posi- 
tion he assumes will, to a greater or less extent, affect others, 
his co-laborers in the same great work. And not to these 
alone is he responsible for the standing he takes in his pro- 
fession; but also to the memory of the great and good men 
who have fallen by the way, after having attained an emi- 
nent rank among the teachers of the mute. He owes it to 
those who have made the profession what it is, that he be- 
come a faithful and successful instructor, that his name may 
be worthy to be associated with theirs in the history of 
efforts for the elevation of the deaf and dumb. It is his 
duty also, as a member of a profession engaged in an im- 
portant and benevolent work, to do all he can to secure its 
success; to foster all efforts to promote its usefulness; to 
give his advice wherever it will advance its welfare ; and to 
strive by all honorable means, not in a spirit of rivalry, but 
of mutual aid and goodwill, to take a high position as a 
teacher of deaf-mutes. ‘Thus alone can he accomplish what 
is rightfully expected of him by his professional associates, 
and clear himself of his accountability to them. 

We have thus sketched the position of the teacher of 
deaf-mutes in his more prominent relations; and have found 
in them all a weighty responsibility resting upon him; a 
burden which he can not shift from himself, that it may rest 
on any other shoulder than his own. An immortal mind is 
entrusted to his care for the training of its intellect, the cul- 
tivation of its sensibilities, and the full development of all 
its powers. He, and he alone, is answerable for the result, 
so far as it depends on the labor of man. He may not, 
therefore, lightly value his trust, or deem it of little conse- 
quence how he teaches. He is bound by every motive of 
honor and benevolence, by the principles of common hon- 
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esty as well as by his final accountability to his Maker, not 
to neglect, but faithfully to execute, his trust; to put forth 
every energy for the accomplishment of this object, relying 
on a stronger than man for the hope of success. 


MECHANICAL, ALIAS METHODICAL SIGNS. 


BY J. A. JACOBS. 


I am as deeply sensible, as any one can be, of the danger 
of general signs—signs for general words—degenerating into 
mere mechanical or methodical signs, or word-signs ; which 
only recall the written words and not the ideas ; which enable 
a teacher to dictate words without communicating the ideas 
they represent. ‘They will inevitably so degenerate unless 
the teacher fully understands the philosophy upon which they 


rest. Iam quite sure that but for the perception of the 
rationale of their use, which I endeavored to exhibit in my 
article in the July number of the Annas, I should myself 
have been, at least, in some measure, a Methodicalist, or im- 
itator of the signs of others. I could not have been wholly 
so, for I never could rest satisfied with adopting anything 
upon faith, without knowledge. Still, in ignorance of the 
philosophy of signs, I must have made them more or less 
mechanically, or methodically, or by whatever other name 
you please to qualify such sign-making. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that methodical signs should 
fall into disrepute. ‘They ought to do so, when resting upon 
no scientific basis. But general signs intelligibly made— 
based upon the analysis and generalization of the written 
words and ideas represented by them, and significantly ex- 
pressing those general ideas—are quite different things. 
There is then, in their nature, no difference between them 
and colloquial signs; indeed, they are identical. What are 
the colloquial signs for man, horse, cow, tree, dog, hog, cat, etc., 
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but general signs? Are not general signs for quadruped, 
beast, brute, animal, being, condition, situation, circumstance, 
color, weather, etc., precisely of the same nature and charac- 
ter, only embracing a more extensive classification? ‘These 
latter are not colloquially used indeed, owing to the poverty 
of the colloquial dialect; but that does not make them to 
differ philosophically or in their nature, from the former class. 
But there is great danger, as stated above, of the latter being 
used imitatively and without significancy, and that too, even 
when the teacher understands their philosophy. He must 
not, then, be a mere imitator. He must analyze the words 
for himself; he must generalize them for himself; he must 
make the general signs for himself. In short, he must not 
make “ Methodical,” but significant signs. 

There is a world-wide difference between “ Methodical 
Signs,” as those terms are frequently understood, and gen- 
eral significant signs. The former are stigmatized as “ arti- 
ficial and arbitrary.” When so made, they have no likeness 
to what I term general signs. They are said to be “ conven- 
tional”—when so, in any sense in which many colloquial 
signs are not also conventional, they differ from general signs. 
They are said to be “definite.” If this means that each 
“ Methodical” sign is a fixed and inflexible unit, they differ 
again in this,characteristic from general signs. 'These have, 
or ought to have, their foundation in nature; they ought to 
be expressive and significant, and be made with the spirit and 
animation of colloquial signs. Ido not mean that they will, 
always or generally, indicate the idea of the word, without 
a previous careful analysis and enumeration of the particu- 
lars included under the general term. When this has been 
done, the general sign ought to embody and present ex- 
pressively, the general idea—that quality or resemblance 
which is common to the whole class. General signs are 
definite, yet flexible ; conventional, yet significant ; method- 
ical, yet natural. They may become definite, conventional, 
and methodical in a bad sense, if unskillfully elaborated. 

An indolent man who will not think—who will not inves- 
tigate for himself—who mechanically adopts signs given 
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him by others, will make word-signs only. He will dictate 
sentences and lessons, and his pupils will learn words without 
ideas. This will be the case to the degree that he yields, 
thus indolently and contentedly, to mere imitation, and 
adopting signs upon faith. 

But if he understands the philosophy of general words and 
of general signs; if he diligently applies himself to the ety- 
mology and analysis of the words, and to an elimination and 
clear perception and comprehension of their general idea; 
if he be well and practically acquainted with the elementary 
colloquial signs, he can never be at a loss to invent and 
adopt for himself, general significant signs, to express clearly 
and beautifully, general ideas and words. 

He should, indeed, carefully study and adopt those used 
by his predecessors, if significant; he should store them up 
in his memory; but if they slip his recollection, or if he 
deems them not well framed, he has, in the scientific princi- 
ple of the analysis and generalization of words and signs, 
an infallible clew to guide him through the many-chambered 
labyrinth of the sign-language. All its dark halls are lighted 
up; he can never lose his way; he walks with a confident 
and steady step. ‘The Methodicalist dares not take a step 
without the living guide before him, and then his movements 
are awkward, apish, and without grace or significance. 

This liability of an instructor of deaf-mutes becoming a 
mere imitator—a “methodical” follower of somebody else— 
an unintelligent word-teacher, is not peculiar to our profes- 
sion; it is a liability to which all professions are equally 
exposed. A man of this stamp becomes in law, what is 
called a case-lawyer. If he can find a precedent—an 
adjudicated case, he feels himself safe—if not, he is at sea 
without compass or chart. If a quack in medicine, he 
follows his recipes, and administers his nostrums indiscrim- 
inately. 

An intelligent perception of the scientific basis upon which 
general signs rest—and almost all signs like all words, are 
general—will, however, preserve all instructors of reasonable 
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industry and mental ability, from becoming “ Methodical” 
‘Teachers. 


If the readers of the ANNaxs will pardon me, I will, 
contrary to my purpose and expectation, notice briefly, Mr. 
Burnet’s article in the last number. Mr. Burnet charges, 
that I misapprehended his meaning in the April number, to 
which my article in the July number was a reply, from care- 
lessness and inattention. In this charge, I assure him he is 
mistaken. If I misapprehended his meaning, it was not from 
want of careful and attentive perusal of his article, and an 
anxious desire to understand and deal fairly with it. ‘The 
fault was in himself and not in me, if any there was. 

But Ido not think there were any “misapprehensions ” 
about it. I believe I understood him fully as well then as | 
do now. Mr. Burnet is an exceedingly clever artist in the 
use of words. I admire his style. He is a good rhetorician, 
but innocent of logical capacity. As a logician, he neither 
understands himself nor replies to me. As I said before, his 
answers are verbally plausible; but there is nothing in them 
when closely examined. He makes a clever hit, and dex- 
terously parries an argument with a sarcasm. He makes 
concessions which yield, substantially, the whole ground he 
occupies; but anon, resumes his original position as though 
his concessions amounted to nothing. You show him what 
his doctrines, carried fully out, lead to; he deems it sufli- 
cient to reply, that I ought to have known without being 
told that his Pegasus “could not fly in a bee-line over the 
intervening valley, to the top of yonder hill.” 

Mr. Burnet thinks it quite strange, that I can not compre- 
hend how a child utterly destitute of hearing and speech, 
should not be able to learn the use of written language in 
the same manner, “that every (speaking) child learns his 
vernacular language.” I had supposed, I confess to my 
shame, that there was a difference: but I am told that it is 
useless “to waste time” in explanation of “such plain 
familiar matters”—things, I suppose, that every body else 
understands well. For one I do not—I acknowledge the corn. 
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Mr. Burnet “ appeals to the case of Laura Bridgman” in 
support of one of his positions, as a fact not to be controverted. 
As well might a follower of Ptolemy reply to a Newtonian: 
Sir, “I appeal” to the “fixed fact,” visible to all, that the 
sun moves through the heavens, “to prove” the trath of my 
theory of the solar system—it is useless to controvert “such 
a plain, familiar matter:” indeed it is “incredible obtuseness.” 

Mr. Burnet “subscribes to the doctrine of Dr. Brown” in 
relation to “ the generalizing process ;” but still sticks to the 
philosophy of ef ceteraism notwithstanding. The demon- 
strated principles of mental philosophy don’t apply to deaf- 
mutes—how they get a dispensation from their universal 
laws, is not told us. While Mr. Burnet admits the correct- 
ness of Dr. Brown’s doctrines on the philosophy of general 
words, he practically “ignores” and rejects their application 
to the language of signs and the education of deaf-mutes. 
He evidently regards them as “ abstruse metaphysical subtle- 
ties” for which he has “ neither time nor inclination.” 

Mr. Burnet thinks that I have “a transcendental notion of 
(my) own on the meaning of the phrase, thinking in words.” 
“ft (Mr. B.) do not affirm,” he says, “that educated deaf- 
mutes in general do, or ‘perhaps, in most cases, can come to 
think in words as exclusively as we do. But this, as I hold, 
and the case of Laura Bridgman proves, is because signs 
have got first possession of the region of thought, and hold 
it against words.” Really, I don’t know what’s to be done 
to remedy this unfortunate pre-occupancy of the deaf-mute 
mind by “signs” to the exclusion of “words,” unless their 
parents will also put out their eyes in infancy, and thus 
bring them into the superior condition of the more fortunate 
deaf, dumb and blind child for learning “ words” as “ every” 
ordinary speaking “child learns his vernacular language.” 

But if signs are so antagonistical to this acquisition, on 
the part of the mute, to an association of his ideas, with 
mere arbitrary written characters—dismissing altogether from 
his mind the thing itself, its image or picture or the signifi- 
cant sign which communicated the idea, why does Mr. 
Burnet advocate so strenuously the use of pictures and 
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colloquial signs? Why does he not dismiss these pernicious 
instruments of instruction altogether, and stick to one con- 
sistent theory—that of teaching deaf-mutes to learn written 
language just as “every” speaking “child learns his vernac- 
ular language?” Let him advocate only the theory of his 
school—to make written language ideographic for the deaf 
and dumb. What that means I don’t know. Mr. Burnet 
seems to fancy it my duty to explain its meaning. He says 
* when I am able fully to apprehend what Mr. Jacobs means 
by thinking in words, without thinking at all of the thing 
itself which the word represents,” &c. Really, this is too 
bad. Mr. Burnet doesn’t know his own bantling when 
stripped of the plausible and imposing dress in which he is 
wont to clothe it. He casts the monster from him, and 
coolly asks me to father it 

If thinking in written words means anything peculiar and 
emphatic, it means thinking in the mere written symbols, as 
the sole instrument and object of thought, without any 
association with the things themselves—their pictures, or the 
signs by which they are communicated; in other words, 
written language becoming for the mute fully and exactly 
what spoken words are to us. When the things, pictures 
or signs are all dismissed from the mind, there is no “ idea” 
remaining to be associated with the word. 

After making a long quotation from my last article, Mr. 
Burnet says—“it scems from these passages, that in Mr. 
Jacobs’s view, thinking in words is something quite distinct 
from recalling or mentally repeating the words in association 
with the things and relations, that is, with the ideas that we 
have attached to the words.” 

Here, then, | have brought Mr. Burnet almost or quite to 
stand on my platform. “Thinking in words” by the deaf- 
mute in his “view” is, of course, “recalling or mentally 
repeating the (written) words in association with the things 
and relations, [why not say, also, with the pictures, cireum- 
stances, actions, events or signs by which those things or 
relations were apprehended ?] that is, with the ideas that’ 
(he) has attached to the words.” Admit the words inserted 
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in the brackets,—I see no earthly reason why Mr. B. should 
object to their insertion—and we stand precisely on the same 
ground. The theory of Mr. Burnet’s school is based upon 
the idea “ that deaf-mutes can learn words as hearing children 
do, by observing the objects or actions to which they are 
applied, and the circumstances in which they are used.” 
Now, if Mr. B. would stick to this method of instruction, 
there would be a plausible—but only « plausible—ground for 
the position that deaf-mutes may think in written words or 
characters only. But in the twinkling of an eye, he changes 
his ground, and says—*I stated distinctly that, in an institu- 
tion, I did not recommend this mode of teaching without 
using any signs at all. By the use of pantomime, you can 
bring out more prominently the idea you wish to associate 
with a given word or phrase, and can condense to a point 
the experience of years. ‘I'he scenes of real life are more 
impressive as far as they go; but the teacher of a class can 
not wait for them to occur in or near his school-room.” Very 
good and very true. But how is it, even plausibly, to be main- 
tained that after both pictures and signs are introduced, the 
pupil does still continue to think in words—that is, that the 
written characters are the only objects and instrumentality 
of thought? 

But, replies Mr. Burnet—“ 1 do not aflirm that educated 
deaf-mutes in general do, or perhaps, in most cases, can come 
to think in words as exclusively as we do.” 'T'hen, you sur- 
render practically the whole ground. If, as a general thing, 
educated deaf-mutes “do” think in signs, this is sufficient 
ground for my “theory” to stand immovably upon; albeit a 
deaf, dumb, and blind child, like Laura Bridgman, may 
possess some mysterious and peculiar power superior to 
one only deaf and dumb. 

It is only while engaged in reading or composition, that 
educated mutes use signs in the order of the words and 
associated with them—or, if you please—use the words 
associated with the things themselves, their pictures or sig- 
nificant signs, as the instrumentality of thought. Ordina- 
rily, when not engaged in reading or writing, the educated 
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mute thinks, for the most part, as nature taught him, in the 
order of colloquial signs. But it is of the last importance, 
when he reads or writes, that he should lay aside, as far as 
possible, the order in which ideas naturally arise in his mind, 
and adopt ours. ‘hat he may, with the greater facility, 
make this, for him, most difficult of all acquisitions, it would 
seem evident that colloquial signs, which foster and continue 
his original collocation of ideas, and, of course, words, ought 
not to be used as an instrument of instruction when it is 
possible to avoid their use. It seems to me I have “ wasted 
time” and space, three times as much as necessary in ex- 
plaining “such plain, familiar matters”—which, I am sure, 
would be quite evident to an “outsider,” whose “region of 
thought” was not pre-occupied by a previous theory. 

It sorely repents me, that the unfortunate “juxtaposition ” 
of my concluding note should have so much annoyed Mr. 
Burnet. I assure him it was not of malice aforethought, 
but purely “by accident.” Mr. Burnet ought not to have 
set me the naughty example of “jeering,” and I ought not 
to have followed the example when set. J am determined 
therefore not to be led astray a second time, and shall not 
cast back such bad words as “ summoned on a fool’s errand,” 
“as great an absurdity as I recollect to have met with,” 
incredible obtuseness,” &c., &e. 

A friend has made to me the following suggestion on the 
subject of methodical signs: “Some associate with these 
terms the old practice of dictation by methodical signs, as 
they were used in that manner chiefly, by the Abbés de 
’Epée and Sicard. [ do not understand that you use them 
in this way. ‘Though you discard the phrase, methodical 
signs, and though | believe, you nowhere speak of dictation 
by signs in the order of the words, yet I find some persons 
who confound your method with the old practice of dictation. 
Possibly, a word of explanation on this point would not be 
amiss.” 

In compliance with this suggestion, though I have already 
made this note—like Archbishop Magee’s learned notes to 
his Sermon on the Atonement—an inconvenient and un- 
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sightly appendage to the text, I will endeavor as briefly and 
plainly as I can, to show to what extent I use dictation. I 
will begin with a pupil at the beginning. After teaching a 
small vocabulary, I take an adjective, black, for instance, and 
combine it with several nouns—A black hat, A black horse, 
A black cow, A black dog, &c. Fach of these nouns he has 
been previously taught and knows. If he has forgotten 
them, I teach them again upon my fingers, and make him 
spell them on his. Having satisfied myself that he and all 
his class can spell hat, and write it on their slates, having 
been previously exercised in writing, I then teach them 
the adjective, black, and illustrate its meaning by colloquial 
signs. Being satisfied that they perfectly understand the 
meaning of each word separately, I combine them on my 
fingers, and then repeat the signs in the order of the words— 
A black hat; taking great care, by the manner in which I 
make them, and by my countenance, to give them the force, 
as far as possible, of colloquial signs. If I should think that 
they do not understand me perfectly, I then explain the sen- 
tence by colloquial signs; but I find this not often necessary. 
A pupil who has been trained from the beginning, to receive 
the ideas by signs in the order of written language, acquires 
a facility of so doing, which it is difficult for one to believe, 
who.has not given it a fair and full trial. 

I teach, in the same way, the subsequent examples men- 
tioned, and then require the class to write an original one. 
At first, of course, most, if not all, will fail. I take up 
another adjective, white, for instance, and combine it with 
the same nouns as far as I can, in the same way. I make 
free use of colloquiai signs in explaining and illustrating the 
meaning of the separate words, before I combine them in a 
sentence; but no use of them if I can help it, in teaching 
the sentence. I proceed on in the same way, making my 
sentences longer as I progress, and having sets of them from 
four to six or more in number, as may be necessary, of the 
same construction or model. ‘The words and combinations 
of words and constructions, which have been previously 
taught and have become familiarly known, I communicate 
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by spelling in going over the sentence the second time, 
making signs for the new words only. J. go over every sen- 
tence twice, first, by dactylology, and secondly, by signs, 
using, however, no more signs’ than are necessary to a clear 
communication and comprehension of the sentence. Every 
word has been previously fully and separately explained by 
colloquial signs, so that upon presentation of the sentence 
upon the fingers, the pupil will, without any signs, understand 
the sense and connection of the words, to a considerable 
degree. Signs for the words in their order, or for as many 
as the pupil is not familiar with, both separately and in com- 
bination, will, if skillfully made, fully convey the meaning. 

As soon as possible, I commence connected composition. 
Previously, however, to teaching the text or lesson, every 
difficult word and construction is selected out, and illustrated 
by examples of its use till the class, or the great majority of 
them, can write an original sentence upon the word or con- 
struction. I then proceed to teach the lesson in the way 
above indicated, sentence by sentence, first by dactylology, 
and then by signs, following the order of the words, so far as 
necessary and no further. The illustrations previously given 
have prepared the pupil to understand the lesson, for the 
most part, without the aid of colloquial signs. If, however, 
Ican not make myself fully understood, which I generally 
can, sometimes better without them than with them, I then 
reluctantly resort to their use. Previous illustrations of all 
the difficult words are absolutely necessary to a successful 
use of this mode of teaching; and no word in the illus- 
trative examples should, as a general thing, itself need 
illustration. This, it will be said, is very slow: it is, but 
it is also very sure. Festina lente, is a time-honored maxim. 
I repeat, that when I wish to communicate ideas or instruc- 
tion, and not to teach the use of language, I, of course, use 
colloquial signs freely. When I wish to teach the order, 
constructions and use of written language, I do not, if I can 
help it. 

I would not hesitate to call this teaching by dictation, if I 
did not know that this word was fixedly associated with 
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methodical signs. A teacher may pursue this method and 
have all his lessons written on the large slate, or black-board, 
if he thinks best. My experience is, that it is best to dictate 
the sentences and lessons taught by dactylology and signifi- 
cant signs, in the verbal order. Dictation compels the 
attention of the pupil; he can not write down the sentence 
unless he has been attentive. ‘I'he superiority of dictation 
has been settled by the very highest authority. “ ‘This pro- 
cess of translating ideas into written forms by the pupil, if 
such it may be called, improves the memory, and calls into 
exercise the judgment to an extent not demanded by merely 
reading the formula upon the teacher’s slate, or even by 
transferring it to his own: and accordingly, it has been found 
after a fair and long continued experiment, that for the 
purpose of teaching the principles of written discourse, no 
instrument can be advantageously substituted in their [signs] 
stead.” —( Twentieth Report N. Y. Inst., p. 36.) 

I crave the pardon of the readers of the Annats, for this 
prolix and tautological explanation of my methods of instruc- 
tion. J am deeply sensible I am trespassing upon their 
patience. ‘This is “positively my last appearance” on this 
subject. 

I can not join in the unjust depreciation which appears at 
present to be fashionable, of the Abbé Sicard. If Laurent 
Clere’s education and sign-making may be taken as speci- 
mens of the character of his master’s methods of instruction 
and signing, they still deserve all the estimation in which 
they were once held. In my humble opinion, his successors 
do not understand the philosophy of his system; his general 
signs, in their hands, have degenerated into methodical signs, 
in the sense of “artificial,” “arbitrary” and “conventional” 
signs. Hence, they have very properly rejected, not his 
methodical signs, but their own. 

Not reading French with facility, I have only looked over 
the Abbé Sicard’s “ Cours d’Instruction,” and that many 
years ago. As well as I understand him, chiefly through 
others, he termed general signs, “signs of reduction,” or - 
“signs of abbreviation,” and failed to explain their nature and 
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philosophical correspondence with general words. Hence, 
his system of general signs, which, in general, were signifi- 
cant, not having been placed upon the scientific basis of 
analysis and generalization, have, in other hands, become 
artificial and arbitrary; at least, this is the account given of 
their character. Between methodical signs in this sense, 
and colloquial signs, there can be no hesitation which ought 
to be used. If a teacher does not understand the philosophy 
of the former, and can not give them significancy, by all 
means let him use the latter. He should never be satisfied 
with mere word-signs. 


- 


SINGULAR OBSERVATION OF DR. ITARD. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Our friend, Mr. Burnet, sends us a passage, which he says 
he takes from a note by Dr. Itard, to the chapter of Hoff- 
bauer’s Médecine Légale, (Medical Jurisprudence,) relating 
to the deaf and dumb, (Chambeyron’s translation, Paris: 
1827, p. 210.) ‘The extract, translated, is as follows, with 
Mr. Burnet’s note annexed : 

“Tt is certain that whenever we observe a deaf-mute—one 
who is educated I mean—by himself, and absorbed in medi- 
tation, or transported by a violent passion of any kind, we 
do not see him bring into use his natural language ; whether 
it be that his meditations are never coherent or profound, or 
whether that this language, formed of unwieldy and compli- 
cate movements, can not adapt itself to the rapid and wander- 
ing course of our solitary thoughts. But there is, related to 
this, another not less remarkable phenomenon, which has never 
before been brought to notice. In acute disorders, in in- 
flammation of the brain, for example, to which the deaf and 
dumb are particularly liable, the convulsions, the drowsiness, 
the complete suspension of the intellectual functions super-- 
vene as in ordinary cases, but. the most common symptom, 
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that of delirium, does not appear. Only sometimes it is in- 
dicated by some attempts which the patient makes to get 
up, and by picking at the bed-clothing a little, (un peu de 
carphologie,) but never by any of those pantomimic signs, 
which might naturally be looked for, in place of the talka- 
tiveness which attends delirium in disorders of this nature. 
There is in this case, a delirium of movements, with no evi- 
dence of delirium of thought. I would adduce on this point, 
an important parallel instance, namely, that the same may 
be observed in infancy, the age when reflection is exercised 
in only a very superficial manner,” e/c. 


“Mr. Eprror: I send you the foregoing citation textuelle, 
because if the fact is correctly stated, (and Itard had un- 
common opportunities for an observation of that kind,) it is 
certainly a curious and pregnant one. I have not time to 
translate the passage for you. You can easily do it, or get 
it done. Please ascertain whether the experience of your 
physicians and nurses confirms the observations of Itard. I 
should be disposed to account for the fact, (if it be one,) on 
Bébian’s theory, that the deaf and dumb do not think either 
in signs or words, but only in images and ideas; hence, 
when their minds wander, the wandering is internal only, there 
is no propensity to manifest it by outward loquacity, as in 
the case of those who think in words or other signs, rather 
than in naked ideas. But I have not time to enlarge, or 
even to follow out the train of thought here suggested. 

“ Yours, truly, 


“J. R: Burner.” 


In pursuance of Mr. Burnet’s suggestion, we have made 
inquiry of the Principal of the American Asylum, and also 
of the Matron, whose long experience and good judgment 
entitle her testimony in such a matter to the highest confi- 
dence ; and we have thus far found nothing whatever, from 
them or from any other quarter, to confirm the observation 
of Dr. Itard. The Matron, who has always had the over- 
sight of the sick in the institution, gives it, in unqualified 
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terms, as the result of-her experience, that the deaf and dumb 
are as liable to delirium in acute disease as other people are, 
and that their mental wanderings when so affected, are ex- 
pressed by signs much in the same way as in ordinary cases 
by speech. She mentions instances in which the patients 
talked incessantly by signs, addressing either the unreal be- 
ings present to their imagination, or soliloquizing or talking 
to those around them, in relation to the chimeras conjured 
up by their disordered fancy. 

Mr. Turner’s observations coincide in general, with those 
of the Matron. He mentions, moreover, the case of a pupil 
of the Asylum, who while apparently in ordinary health, 
became mentally deranged; and the first notice had of it 
was that he was observed making signs to himself, or rather 
addressing the imaginary beings by which he was beset. 

We believe it is no more uncommon for the deaf and 
dumb to talk in their dreams during sleep, than for speaking 
persons to do the same. We know also, that they do some- 
times in their solitary musings, let out their thoughts in signs. 
We doubt not they may be observed to do so, not less often 
than speaking persons may be overheard giving utterance to 
their private meditations; for many speaking persons never 
_ do this, and those who do are not usually overheard by others. 
That we do not see the deaf and dumb using the sign lan- 
guage in their meditations, is certainly a slender reason on 
which to hang an important inference. 

There is in the case of Julia Brace, the girl in the American 
Asylum who is deaf, dumb and blind, a fact of importance 
in its bearing on this subject. Her means of communica- 
tion with others are signs, substantially such as are used by 
the deaf and dumb around her; and though communication 
with her is limited, compared with that of the deaf and dumb 
with each other, yet it can be carried on to an extent truly 
surprising. When made to her, the signs are of course ad- 
dressed to her sense of feeling. The fact we now refer to, 
is that she is often observed making signs to herself, when 
any subject of exciting interest to her occupies her mind. It 
may be said indeed, that as she can not see, it is the same 
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to her whether persons are present or absent; the signs she 
makes being addressed to the sight of others. It is not, how- 
ever, exactly so; for when wishing to converse with others, 
she comes near and in contact with them, so as to be ina 
condition to receive a response. She may not unfrequently 
be observed wrapped in reverie, manifestly unconscious of 
the presence of any one with her, the workings of her face 
showing that something is passing in her mind; and it will 
not be long perhaps, before her signs will reveal to the ob- 
server what it is which interests her ;—it may be some event, 
trivial or important, recently transpired or soon anticipated, 
of which she has been informed, concerning some one within 
the circle of her acquaintance, which of course does not ex- 
tend much beyond those connected with the institution — 
or it may be, though not often so, that some trespass, real 
or imaginary, upon her rights of property or person, or 
something she has noticed which she deems an outrage upon 
established propriety, has roused her indignation—or, not 
unfrequently, it is some desired or newly possessed article of 
dress or ornament which absorbs her thought, as such things 
do the thoughts of wiser people. The fact may be taken as 
beyond question, that it is her habit to talk much in this way 
to herself, with no idea of communicating her thoughts to 
others. 

In the Thirty-eighth Report of the American Asylum, 
among the specimens of compositions appended to the Re- 
port, is one by a young man who is yet a pupil of the 
Asylum, entitled, “ About my Delirium,” of so much interest 
in this connection, that we can hardly do better than to copy 
itentire. Itshows, at least, that the imaginations of the deaf 
and dumb may be as active as any person’s in the delirium 
of a fever. It seems to us somewhat remarkable, that the 
young man should after his recovery be able to give so full 
and connected an account of his fancies ; but that the relation 
is genuine, there can be no room for doubt. Much more 
than this he actually wrote, and much more still he recol- 
lected and could relate, as he said. Whatis still more to the 
point, he talked much by signs in his delirium, and his talk 
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as remembered by those who were with him, agreed well 
with his after recollections as thus detailed by himself. His 
account of it is as follows: 


ABOUT MY DELIRIUM. 


‘“* When I was sick with lung-fever, last November, I was involved in dark- 
ness, and became delirious. I had many dreams. I am going to tell you 
some of them. One day, in the afternoon, I was told that there was a serious 
mob in the city of Hartford. I feared that the men would kill all the pupils 
in the American Asylum. I thought that I had been placed in the hospital, 
southwest of the State House, on the Little River, but I did not like it, be- 
cause I was not happy to hear of the mob. While I slept in the bed, I was 
told that the mob came very near me and they broke the wall. 

“ Many men from Wethersfield, came to me and told me that they would 
save me from danger of being killed by the mob. They wished me to be 
placed in Wethersfield, but they could not do so, because many men sur- 
rounded the house. While they were saying this to me, I wished to be saved 
from danger. I could not save myself. But I believed that God would pre- 
serve me from danger. I thought about my sins, and knew that I had done 
wickedly, and confessed it to God, for I had done wrong. I asked God to 
forgive me, and I soon was peaceful and gave myself to Him and believed 
that he alone could save me. I was happy and expected that He would save 
me. At last the mob was victorious over Hartford and treated the people 
cruelly. Soon I besought God to help {me to escape from danger to Weth- 
ersfield, and I began to be moved over the mobtowards Wethersfield. When 
they saw me moving, they intended to fire at me. Soon when I saw that a 
man was about to fire at me, I shut my eyes and knew that I was going to 
die, but I heard a noise of firing and I was saved, and I felt very thankful to 
God for he had preserved me. Immediately I was brought to the house, and 
awoke. Soon J] slept again and dreamed that I was again moved towards 
Wethersfield, but the men were going to fire at me. I was not afraid that I 
would be killed, because I believed that God would preserve me. And the 
men were much amazed that I was not killed. They fired at me, but the 
same kind Providence protected me. ‘Then they drove several mad dogs to 
me, and if they should bite me, I would die of hydrophobia. At the time 
one of my hands was touched by the dogs. I knew that I should not live 
long. Then I was conveyed to the house again. I could not escape to 
Wethersfield, and it was quite tedious to stay in the house. I was not quiet 
to sleep till the night came. Before the midnight, the men brought a loco- 
motive to the house, and carried it away to another place. While the loco- 
motive was carrying it on the ground,I saw the floor began to be torn and 
I thought I would be destroyed, and looked at the floor very carefully, but I 
found that I would not be destroyed. Then I slept again, but I heard a 
noise of running of the house. I looked round and thought about the mob. 
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Soon the house was placed by a hill. Then they brought many ants and 
threw them upon the roof and the ants felldown upon me. So I did not like 
them. 

‘* At that time Isaw many small animals in the house. While I looked round, 
I saw several rabbits and their young ones. The young ones were as small 
as young mice. I was much pleased at seeing them. Soon I saw several 
otheranimals coming out of the fire place, they looked like quails. The quails 
stepped in a yow. Some of them fell intoabottle. Their friends were sorry 
and mourned for them. One of them was large and came up to the top of 
the bottle and it stretched forth its head into the bottle and brought several 
quails out of the bottle. When it had taken them out of the bottle, it shouted 
for joy. It again brought several others out, but the neck of one of them in 
the bottle was cut off. It cried with a loud voice for pain, and I heard it. So 
I pitied it for its distress. All the quails went away. Soon I heard a roaring 
_ of an animal, and I looked under the bed in which A. T. from Billerica Mass, 
slept. Soon I saw a cat’s head which was hanged in the blanket. I saw its 
head was much injured. And I saw that several other animals were in the 
similar fate of the cat. Soon I saw a blue animal under the bed of A. T. and 
I looked under the bed, and saw the blue animal moving. It was as large as 
a cat, but it was stronger than the cat. Soon it came under my bed and pro- 
ceeded into a small bed to catch some other animals. Some time after it 
crawled up T’s bed very silently to suck his blood. I told him that the blue 
animal had come into his bed to suck his blood, but he did not believe me. 
T looked at it very interestingly. Soon it came out upon the blanket. Then 
I fixed my eyes at it and it was vexed and began to open its mouth in pretty 
large width. I bade it to shut its mouth, but it was more angry and opened 
its mouth wider and wider, and soon its mouth was torn. This animal looked 
like a lizard, but it had more legs than a lizard. Its skin looked like a bat’s. 

“ After this Isaw several black and red animals in the ventilator of the hos- 
pital, looking at me. When I moved myself in my bed, they were afraid and 
hid themselves. Some of them were red and looked like foxes, and some 
others were black. Soon I saw something in the clock swinging. I found 
it was a very little person, but it was made of wood, and it held a pail in each 
hand. 

“Soon I dreamed another dream and I opened my eyes and looked up and 
saw that the ceiling began to be broken, and the water was turned into ice 
and I saw there a horse on the ice moving over me. So I thought that the 
horse was a mad quadruped. 1 saw it beginning to fall down upon me. At 
the same time I asked the boys who watched with me that I might spring 
from the bed, but they refused to let me rise from the bed. Soon it disap- 
peared and I slept again. At length I was better, but I talked with none, 
except Miss F. and Mrs. W. the matron ofthe Asylum a little. Soon I began 
to be hungry and at last I became as well as I had been before. And now I 
am very grateful to God for healing me. . G. C” 
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Possibly the experience of others connected with other in- 
stitutions, might produce some peculiar cases as concerns 
this matter. How it may have happened that Dr. Itard 
should be quite mistaken in the facts, if he was so, we shall 
not attempt to explain. We believe, however, that his 
attainments in a knowledge of the sign language, were 
exceedingly limited. 


ADDITION, HOW IT MAY BE TAUGHT. 


BY JOHN R. KEEP. 


Tar figures may not be regarded as unmeaning symbols, 
care should be taken to associate them from the first with 
real objects. For this purpose the pupils of the class, the 
slates in the room, or grains of corn may be counted, and the 
successive results recorded in figures. When the notation 
has been made familiar in this way to the extent. of 200 or 
300, it is time to begin something in the form of addition. 
We write upon the slate, for example, 2+2, and ask “how 
many?” Putting two fingers of one hand by the side of two 
fingers of the other hand, and counting the whole, the pupil 
answers, four; or making two straight marks upon his slate 
for one of the figures, and two more for the other, he counts 
them and writes 4. 

Before he attempts any abridgment of this process, I 
would accustom him to run up columns of figures, and record 
the successive steps by, the side of the column ; as in example 
No. L, annexed to this article. Exercises of this kind should 
be continued until accuracy and rapidity are both in a good 
degree attained in counting up columns whose sum is from 
100 to 200. This being done, the next step is to employ 
the memory as a substitute for counting. The elementary 
combinations used in adding, are therefore collected ina tab- 
ular form for the purpose of being committed to memory. 
The sums should be set in a purposely irregular order, and 
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not increase by one, after the fashion of all the school arith- 
metics. All the combinations which are used in addition 
may be found between 0+1 and 9+9. ‘The table, there- 
fore, need go no further than 9+9. See example No. IL, 
as a sample of the table. Thus constructed, and printed on 
a card, it should be put into the hands of each pupil to be 
committed to memory. For recitation, the table, or portions 
of it, may be exhibited, with the place of the sums left blank 
to be supplied by the pupil as rapidly as he can write them. 

The combinations having been fixed firmly in the memory, 
the next thing will be to show the pupil how to use them in 
. the addition of a column of figures. If left to himself, he 
will unite the two first figures of the column as he has learned 
to do from the table, and then count out all that follow. 

i therefore write a column of figures and make at its right. 
hand, two blank columns, one for the combinations of the unit 
figures, the other for the successive entire results. (Example 
No. IIL.) Beginning at the bottom, 7+4—11, [ require the 
pupil to place the sum, in this case, in each of the blank col- 
umns. ‘The unit figure of the result he is now told to add 
to the third figure of the column, 1+6—7; this sum I make 
him place in the column of the combinations, teaching him 
that the unit figure of the entire result is always the same as 
the unit figure of the combinations, and that according as 
the combination is more or less than LO, the resz/t is increasd 
by one or not in the ten’s place So far, then, we have the 
amount 17 for the second result. Next we say, 7+3—10. 
We place this as before, in the combination column. — Car- 
rying the 0 to the next column, and increasing the ten’s place 
by one, according to the law just named, we have 20 for the 
third result, and in the same manner to the end. 

When this mode of adding has become familiar by prac- 
tice, we omit the separate record of the combinations and 
have the pupils write only the successive results, as in exam- 
ple No. I.; and proceed in this way till columns of figures 
whose sum is 1000, can be accurately added by the dullest 
pupil. Lastly, we omit the record of the successive results, 
and require the pupil to add up the column mentally or 
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upon his fingers, and then to verify or prove his work by 
recording the successive steps as before. Some little time 
will be required before he can add as rapidly without the 
accompanying record as with; but the new method will soon 
become easy, and a greater rapidity than before be of course 
attained. 

Though the method of adding detailed above may be in- 
telligible, the question may very properly be asked, What 
particular advantages has it over other methods? It may 
be claimed for it, | think, that it begins at the beginning, 
and goes on by a progress not too fast or too slow, to the 
end. Also, that every step is made plain. But as it often 
happens that what promises fair in theory, fails when sub- 
mitted to a practical test, it may not be improper to state 
that it fell to my lot some months since, to take charge of 
one of the dull classes which are to be found occasionally in 
our institutions for the deaf and dumb. This class had been 
taught addition more than a year. With a few exceptions, 
they made no use whatever of any abridged process, but 
invariably counted out the numbers to be added. Not one 
of them, however, could count up a column whose sum was 
a hundred,—many were ignorant of the notation, and all 
would make more or less mistakes in their counts. With 
an expense of much labor and time, I at length succeeded 
in bringing all the class up to this point of adding a column 
of figures, by counting, to the amount of a hundred, and re- 
cording the successive steps by the side of the column. 
Finding that they knew only a few of the combinations of 
the addition table, and those the very simplest, I prepared 
and had printed, a table such as has been described. It cost 
me much time and patience to get this learned, not because 
of its intrinsic difficulty, but because my pupils were both 
weak and lazy. But this desired consummation was at last 
reached or nearly so, and then I expected to move forward 
at a rapid rate. To my surprise, however, I found that 
though having the combinations, they knew nothing what to 
do with them beyond the first figures of the column. They — 
could see that 7 and 8 were 15, but that 15 and 7 were 22, 
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‘they had no means of ascertaining but to resort to their old 

method of counting. This condition of affairs led me to 
think of and put in practice the plan of a separate column 
for the combinations as described above. As the result of 
all this, I have now to say that my dullest pupil will add a 
column of figures whose sum is 900 or 1000, with rarely a 
mistake. [am just beginning to discontinue the record of 
the successive steps ; and the progress of the class in adding 
upon their fingers, is highly gratifying. 


Examples referred to above. 


Example I. Example I. Example III. 


60 10 
46 
40 
33 
28 
20 
17 
11 


445— 
145— 6 
9+45—14 
5+5—10 
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9 
6 
7 
5 
8 
3 
6 
4 
7 


Vou. VIII. 


51 315— 8 
46 215— 7 
410 
33 
98 
20 
17 | | | 
15 
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ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES. 


BY WILLIAM W. TURNER. 


Wuar rule shall we adopt in the arrangement of our 
classes? ‘This is a question of some practical importance, 
particularly in our larger institutions. Where the number of 
classes or of the pupils who enter at a given time is small, 
we can do little more than to keep those together who enter 
at the same time, occasionally advancing one who has made 
more rapid progress than his class mates, and dropping 
another who has fallen much below them. But where the 
number of classes is large, and especially where a sufficient 
number of pupils is admitted at one time, to make three or 
four classes, much may be gained by adopting the best prin- 
ciple of classification. Every teacher of deaf-mutes must 
have realized the disadvantages resulting from inattention 
to this matter; and must have found his labors greatly 
increased when put in charge of an ill-assorted class. 

In order to come to the right conclusion on this point, it 
will be necessary to consider the different plans which have 
been or may be adopted in the arrangement of pupils into 
classes. 

In this country, the general practice has been to teach the 
sexes together; in a few instances they have been separated ; 
while in some of the foreign schools they are always taught 
in separate classes, sometimes in separate buildings. Among 
a people where the tone of moral feeling relating to the 
intercourse of the sexes is low, or where public sentiment 
requires seclusion on the part of the female, the adoption of 
this principle may be necessary. But it is not so among 
us; and the advantages of their being taught together have 
seemed too obvious to allow of their separation. The pres- 
ence of the girls exerts a softening and refining influence 
upon the boys, while the vigor and energy of the latter stim- 
ulate and encourage the former to more strenuous effort. 
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The effect of this arrangement upon the good order and dis- 
cipline of the class is decidedly favorable. 

- Another method, which has sometimes been adopted, is, to 
assign the pupils to the classes about to be formed, by lot or 
in alphabetical order, or in the order of their admission, with- 
out regard to age, intelligence, or previous preparation. ‘The 
result of this mode of proceeding is the bringing together of 
those very unequal in capacity, age and attainments, and 
thereby causing great embarrassment to the teacher and dis- 
couragement to the pupils themselves. Our object, when we 
commence teaching a new class is, first to bring all the mem- 
bers of it together, and then to keep them together afterwards, 
so that the same instruction may be imparted to all, and the 
same lesson be recited by all at the same time. In a class 
formed in the way we are now considering, the teacher’s 
efforts and time must be confined to the dull and backward 
portion of his pupils, while the bright and forward ones are 
neglected; or, if he fails to effect the object desired after a 
while, and concludes to go on with those who are able to 
make fair progress, he will soon leave the dull ones far be- 
hind, to be at the end of the year turned back to the next 
new class. 

The evils resulting from this mode of arranging classes, 
would seem to indicate the true principle, viz., putting to- 
gether the intelligent pupils in one and the same class, and 
the dull ones in another; or the principle of equality in re- 
gard to attainments and ability. This is unquestionably the 
true principle, and the one best calculated to secure the com- 
fort of the teacher and the greatest improvement of both 
divisions of pupils. There is, however, a practical difficulty 
in carrying out an arrangement of this kind, arising from the 
impossibility of deciding after only a limited trial which will 
make the best scholars, and if we decide from present appear- 
ances, we may put into the first division some quite young 
children, who are quick and bright, and who in the early part 
of the course, when the memory is chiefly exercised, will 
maintain their standing with those of greater maturity and 
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strength of mind; but who afterwards, when the studies are 
more elevated, and when the exercise of judgment and reflec- 
tion are requisite, will fall behind. ‘To prevent, therefore, 
frequent changes, and to secure a proper classification of our 
new pupils as soon as possible after their admission, we have 
the present year adopted the following: expedient: we put 
all under eleven years of age into one division, in charge of 
a well-qualified female teacher; and all older into another in 
the care of an experienced male teacher. Each of these di- 
visions was larger than an ordinary class. As soon as the 
fact could be ascertained, the dull ones were drawn out from 
both divisions and put together without regard to age, under 
the instruction of a young teacher. This class was inten- 
tionally made the smallest of the three, as the labor of teach- 
ing dull pupils is greater than when all are intelligent. By 
this arrangement, we had two fine classes, one composed of 
bright young children of uniform age and capacity; the 
other of children equally promising, but of more maturity, 
and consequently capable of greater application and endur- 
ance. The result of this experiment so far, has been truly 
gratifying ; and has confirmed what we have for a long time 
suspected to be true, and what was indicated by a similar ex- 
periment last year, that those deaf-mutes whose education is 
begun at the age of eleven or twelve, other things being equal, 
will make much greater progress in a given time than those 
who commence learning at the age of eight or nine. Indeed, 
we would not advise any one to enter school so young as 
this, who ¢'d not intend to remain at least ten years. 

We hav .lready intimated that it will be necessary occa- 
sionally to pui forward a pupil who has by diligent applica- 
tion and hard study got in advance of his class. This 
should be done, when it can be, as a reward of merit and as 
a stimulus to others. Sometimes also a dull pupil will fall so 
far behind his classmates that he can not, profitably to him- 
self, be taught with them any longer. However unpleasant 
it may be to him and to his teacher, he should be transferred 
to a lower class, care being taken to remove from his mind 
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the feeling that he has been degraded, or that anything was 
designed by the change other than his own good. 

It may so happen that there are two classes in an institu- 
tion of the same standing as to time under instruction, a 
portion of each of which is in advance of the rest. The 
pupils composing them may prefer to remain as they are, 
and as they have been for two or three years; and even their 
teachers may feel unwilling to have any of their pupils taken 
from them, especially if the place of the better half is to be 
filled with the inferior half of the other class. Now, however 
reluctant we may be to disregard their wishes in the matter, 
we are confident that the true interests of all concerned 
would be promoted by bringing together a sufficient number 
of the best scholars from each class to form a new one. 
This division might then be pressed forward much more 
rapidly than before, while the other class made up of the 
two inferior portions could be brought along as fast as they 
were capable of going without impeding the progress of 
others able to go much faster. In short, we would put 
those together at the commencement who were as _ nearly 
equal in age and capacity as possible; and would keep 
together subsequently those who could pleasantly and profit- 
ably work together. 


Scheme for a Commonwealth 


SCHEME FOR A COMMONWEALTH OF THE DEAF 
AND DUMB. 


[Tax following letters, published by consent of the writers, 
though not written for publication, will be found interesting 
on several accounts. Mr. Flournoy, formerly a pupil of the 
American Asylum, not long since issued a circular addressed 
to deaf-mutes, on the subject to which this correspondence 
relates, and subsequently asked the opinion of his former 
instructor. 


WILLIAM W. TURNER TO J. J. FLOURNOY. 


American Asyuum, Dec. 6, 1855, 


J. J. Fuournoy, Esq. : 

Dear Sir: Your letter giving me your views of a deaf- 
mute community, was received last summer. You asked 
me to write and give my opinion of the feasibility of your 
plan; but I had not time then in the hot weather and near 
the close of the term, and so the matter was lost sight of. I 
have to-day been looking over my deferred correspondence, 
and on finding your letter, concluded to say to you a few 
things on the subject. 

Your plan is beautiful in theory, and if we could trans- 
plant all the educated deaf and dumb to a fertile tract of 
virgin soil, remote from the influence of corrupt humanity, 
all that you anticipate might and probably would be realized. 
That educated deaf-mutes are capable of self-government and 
of managing the affairs of a State of their own, there can be 
no doubt. ‘That they would be more favorably situated in 
such a community for the enjoyment of social intercourse, 
civil and religious privileges and the means of self-improve- 
ment generally, is equally certain. But there are practical 
difficulties in the development and carrying out of your plan 
which I fear could not be obviated; difficulties so great that 
they will dissuade prudent men from embarking in it. 

We will suppose that you have secured a location for your 
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colony of mutes, and are ready to receive them upon it. 
Your first difficulty will be to induce them to take possession 
of it asa permanent home. They have parents and friends 
and homes of their own, and they will be unwilling to break 
the endearing ties which bind them to these objects of their 
affection, and go into a distant country to settle among stran- 
gers. If they are in indigent circumstances, they will lack 
the means necessary for their removal; if they are wealthy 
or in lucrative business, they will have no inducement to 
leave their present location. But supposing this difficulty 
overcome and your mute colony settled and organized, how 
will you keep it a mute community? It has been found by 
careful examination of facts, that only one in twenty of the 
children of deaf-mute parents is deaf and.dumb. Conse- 
quently, the property and the homes of the first settlers would 
be inherited by their hearing and speaking children, and in 
less than half a century a majority of the inhabitants would 
hear and speak. Nor could this result be prevented by the im- 
migration of deaf-mutes meantime, (as comparatively but few 
would be induced to join such a community,) unless the hear- 
ing children of the first settlers were compelled to emigrate. 

Your idea that the deaf and dumb are regarded by hear- 
ing persons as inferior and unworthy of any place of profit, 
influence or authority when well educated, is, I think, erro- 
neous. There is, 1am sure, nothing but feelings of kind- 
ness entertained and expressed by the latter towards the 
former, and so far as there is any disparity, it is occasioned 
necessarily by the want of hearing and speech in the one 
case, and the possession of them in the other. You would 
not think it wise to give the command of an army to a blind 
man. ‘The want of sight would utterly disqualify him for 
the post. Fora similar reason, you would not send a deaf 
and dumb man to Congress or to the Legislature of a State ; 
. not for the reason that he was deficient in intelligence and 
education, but because his want of hearing and speech unfits 
him for the place. A little reflection will lead you to the 
conclusion that in a speaking and hearing community, as 
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business is now conducted, there are many offices and posi- 
tions which a deaf-mute can not properly occupy, owing to 
the deprivation of faculties essential to the performance of 
their appropriate duties. This is his misfortune, and not the 
result of prejudice or injustice on the part of others. ‘There 
are still avenues to wealth, usefulness and distinction, open 
before him. In the arts and sciences, in mechanical and man- 
ufacturing skill, in agriculture, he may attain to eminence, 
and compete successfully with his more gifted neighbor. 
Should not this satisfy his ambition and reconcile him to the 
will of Providence which made him deaf? 

But I will not pursue this subject further. With my best 
wishes for the success of your endeavors to benefit the deaf 
and dumb, 

I am, truly yours, 


Wiuiiam W. Turner. 


MR. FLOURNOY TO MR. TURNER. 


Near Atuens, Ga., Dec. 21st, 1855. 


Rev. W.. W. ‘Turner: 

Rev. anp Dear Frienp: [am in receipt of your kind favor 
of the 6th inst., replying to my inquiry of last summer, 
concerning the feasibility and propriety, in your view, of col- 
onizing some small territory in our country with a population 
of mutes. Your objections I have duly considered and 
weighed: and although I accord to them that respect and 
that deference due from me to your sentiments, still I might 
confess my want of conviction as yet, unless you would do 
away with the force of the following observations, predicated 
as an answer to your remarks. 

Ifan assent could be given to your conclusions—the whole 
field of deaf and dumb amelioration, beyond their education, 
must be abandoned! And this would naturally leave them in 
statu quo. Now,I consider their prevailing condition as 
far from the stopping or standard point at which these im- 
provements are to remain. Yet your doubts and counsel 
have no other tendency. | 
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You will observe that my appeal, circulated among my 
class of our people, and sent to Europe, did not have the 
intention of persuading the migration of the entire deaf pop- 
ulation of those regions,—but only a portion of them! And 
it is presumable that there are among them a sufficient num- 
ber, who would agree to emigrate, provided the General 
Government would do what I clearly laid down, I believe, 
in those papers:—secure the government and offices of the 
small territory or State, lo the mute community! Neither 
home, nor parents, nor friends, would or ought to deter a 
body of enterprising and resolute deaf men from moving to 
such a possession! We do not ask it as a grant, boon or 
charity from the government ;—the ruling powers and the 
legislature have too much grudged us any pittance they have 
seen their predecessors give in its infancy to the American 
Asylum at Hartford ;—but we will pay our pre-emptive right- 
money for the acres, if only guaranteed the control of the 
commonwealth. ‘hat government will give us such a pre- 
rogative to a State about the size of Rhode Island or Con- 
necticut, | confess I do not feel sanguine enough to hope! 
But there is nothing like trying. All things are in God’s 
Providence—and we can trust to Him, whose are “the earth 
and the fullness thereof.” For we have happily been blessed’ 
with pious teachers, and their good seed has not, I hope, 
been lost on the deaf and dumb. 

The old cry about the incapacity of men’s minds from 
physical disabilities, I think it were time, now in this intelli- 
gent age, to explode! You asked, How could a deaf man 
legislate and govern among the hearing, any more than a 
blind man lead an army? (I use your ideas—not your lan- 
guage. ‘he matter is just as I give it.) Did you ever 
believe lame men, and blind men, and deaf men, when 
usefulness was in view, were as useless as dumb beasts? Cer- 
tainly not. Then where does your reasoning limit their capac- 
ity? You use a military figure: and I will dwell a little on 
one. Have you ever heard how Muley Molech had himself 
borne in a litter, when lamed by wounds, to the head of his 
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legions, and how he vanquished the foe? So much for a 
lame man. ‘Then, as for a blind one, such a one as the 
beggared Belisarius of declining Rome or Byzantium; was 
such a man of no military moment because sightless? I 
would myself, if I were cotemporary with himself, suggest 
to the Romans that he be provided with a military academy 
to teach the strategy of war—or be kept on a hill neara 
battle to direct emergencies, while the seeing faithfully in- 
form him of events. Here then, literally meeting you with’ 
your own weapons, is a great blind general made consum- 
mate leader, if experienced. 

But the application of such views to the deaf is not legiti- 
mate. We do not claim all offices, nor to do every thing. 
But we do attest that we are capable of many of which the 
prejudice, and sometimes even malignance of our hearing 
brethren deprive us!! It were better that Congress had the 
presence of some blind philosophers to lead the way in legis- 
lation, than to have only seeing men without wisdom. The 
court of the Areopagus, at ancient Athens, blindfolded the 
judges to prevent prejudice against unprepossessing suitors. 
And so long as this was the custom, no judicial decision was 
so faultless as that of these people. So much for your simile 
in disparagement of the blind. 

So of the deaf. Many of us have hearts, of an integrity 
superior to the mad hearing partisans that go to Congress 
and to legislatures, and fill presidential and gubernatorial 
seats ; and when the fact is that some of us are sages, so far 
as rational views and Christian principles be taken into 
consideration ;—you can not but observe that the loss is 
greatly the country’s, in not being able to avail of our super- 
vision, from the prejudices and disparagements of the world 
about a sense or two! 

Advocating, therefore, a formation out West, of a Deaf 
State, I wish to persevere in urging a measure by which 
alone our class of people can attain to the dignity and honor 
of Human Nature. Else our course is, (under the idea that 
a deaf and dumb man is of little consequence) within the 
circle of diffident humility. J spurn this imputation of 
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thousands of my hearing inferiors—who give the fatness of 
power and oflice to their own class—and keep me, like Laz- 
arus, out at the gate of splendid and munificent patronage, 
without sending me a solitary crumb from the table. 

Place me for an example in any Capitol with Legislative 
sanctity, and I will move for an aid, a hearer and amanuen- 
sis, to reveal to me what is said, what to be done, what to do, 
and to read my speeches. And by this way I can get along 
supremely well, as Legislator. The gist and gravamen be- 
ing that my intelligence and judgment may prove better 
and superior to the hearing majority. So your objection 
about deaf incapacity is answered. . 

I don’t mind the trouble or expense. ‘The deaf demand 
that the hearing make the arrangements. 

I have myself been a light for twenty years and more, but 
“hid under a bushel”—trying to teach the Union of these 
States, how to avoid dismemberment. You know how, if 
you have read my publications about the Ethiops. And 
they have at their peril scorned me. And now what? 

Can I then concede that hearing men “are the ones and 
wisdom shall die withthem?” Nosir—No. Iam to lead— 
and can only lead where deaf capacity be widely acknowl- 
edged. | am not in your estimation, [ hope, descending to 
“fanaticism,” or to “peculiarity.” vasions like these will 
not do! Men must think. They must investigate before 
they feel warranted to traduce sterling persons who are 
not made to sit down and acquiesce in perfidy to self and to 
mankind. 

That deaf men have not my feelings and ambition, is no 
reason that they should not find a habitation of their own. 

If only in such a State forty deaf men, or even twelve, 
were found, the constitution guarantying power to them alone, 
they may rule all the hearing collected in that small corner. 
Let not the audacity and avarice of the hearing owning con- 
tinents, encroach on the deaf there. 

If our children hear, let them go to other States. This 
Government is to be sacred to the Deaf alone. In hearing 
communities how many children stay with their parents? 
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Do brothers and sisters continue together? How then expect 
deaf-mutes to be such perpetual children as to claim and 
assert nothing appertaining to the dignity and grandeur of 
humanity, but to stick to home. 

The idea, therefore, of acquiring a commonwealth for 
themselves ought not to be abandoned. 

You say that deaf persons have privileges among the 
hearing and can amass wealth. But how tardily, where com- 
petition by the auricular is such that no isolated deaf per- 
son is able to break through a single web of its massive 
Free Masonry? ‘The auricular are not satisfied with hear- 
ing, nor with the usual mutual sympathies of their own 
class, but are banded and combined together in associations, 
open, and societies, secret, until they form a compact moral 
mechanism, that fairly by their majority, puts us in the shade. 
I know not how at this day the people of your section com- 
port towards the deaf. But when I was at Hartford, I saw 
that a tailor (A. 8. B.) disdainfully repelled away a mute 
applicant for the post of foreman (D. A. 8.) Even if it be 
better for our class now in New England, it is far from one- 
ninety-ninth so, in Georgia, whose Legislature, after at my 
prayer in 1834, granting a deaf education to the mutes here, 
a few years thereafter, became chagrined at having honored 
me, and though they dared not revoke their education, stiil 
they made a law to “muke deaf and dumb persons idiots in 
law and to provide them guardians.”* Thus in the South 
we are contemned, spurned, degraded and abhorred, and I see 
no redemption but in forming a powerful oligarchy of our 
own to controla State at the West,—a Deaf-mute Republic. 

We constitutionally, allow no foreigner to be President— 
nationally. We would in that small State allow no hearing 
man to have any lucrative office. This is all I care about. 
Its Legislature, Judiciary, &c., all mutes. 

A deaf community, once established, to whom only offices 
are open to Congress and at home, as none others should be 


* T have not, however, permitted any one to insult me with the application of 
such a law. 
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eligible—would easily draw mute recipients for the bounty 
from all sections. Once fixed, I see nothing detergent. 

I fear my letter is quite annoyingly lengthy, and will now 
close. I have said all I believe necessary to convince you of 
the propriety of our plan, which will only fail because the 
deaf and dumb are not worthy of a better destiny, or are as 
unlike as possible, 


Your affectionate and obliged humble Servant, 


Joun J. Fuournoy. 


REPORTS OF INSTITUTIONS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tennessee School for the Deaf and Dumb. We have 
just received the Sixth Biennial Report of this institution, 
which is located at Knoxville, Tenn. The Principal is H. 
S. Gillet, A. M., and there are three assistant instructors. 
The number of “ pupils that have been connected with the 
School since the last report,” that is, in the two years ending 
July, 1855, is seventy. The number previously reported was 
thirty-four. The Report states, that there are at least two 
hundred and fifty deaf-mutes in the State who are proper sub- 
jects for instruction in this institution.” 

Of the seventy pupils named in this Report, twenty-seven 
are represented as deaf from birth; /wenty-two, as having 
become deaf by disease or accident after birth; and twenty- 
one are named, of whose deafness the cause is unknown. 

The expenses of the institution for the two years amounted 
to $20,701.46. It is expected that the increase in the num- 
ber of pupils will be such in the next two years, that “it will 
require an appropriation of not less than $14,000 annually, 
to meet the current expenses of the School.” It is also deemed 
important “to build one or two houses for the married 
teachers,” and to erect workshops for the male pupils, for 
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which objects an appropriation (bythe legislature) of not less 
than $10,000 will be necessary. 

A change has been made in the manner of boarding the 
pupils, a steward being employed to provide for them, instead 
of a fixed price per week being paid for their board, as was 
done before. The saving thus far by the change, has been 
considerable. We presume also that the pupils have been 
better cared for. 

Among the compositions appended to the Report, is one 
entitled “My Early Opinions,” which, as it is not long and 
presents some peculiarities, we will here transcribe : 


MY EARLY OPINIONS. 


‘“] thought that persons who were liars and thieves, and were angry and 
quarreled, should die. Some men would put them into their graves, and 
shovel the dirt and cover them. When the people left the graves, the devils 
would come out of a hole in the earth, and they would take the bodies out of 
the graves and carry them into a cavern in the earth at night. They would 
put melted lead into their mouths. The devils would kindle a fire in a large 
pile of wood, and they would put the bodies on the pile and burn them. 
Persons who hate lies, anger, stealing and quarreling, also should die.. The 
people would put their bodies into the graves and cover them with earth. 
But the angels woulu descend to the graves, and take the bodies out of the 
graves, and convey them to heaven. They would open the great iron door 
of heaven. The bodies would enter into the regions of heaven. The angels 
would then shut the door of heaven. They would play on the floor of 
heaven under another upper heaven. I thought that some men carried the 
sun and moon like fire from the east to the west. Then the sun and moon 
came down to the earth. he men carried the sun and moon through the 
forest, from the west to the east again every night. I thought that the earth 
was not like a ball, and the earth was without an end. I thought that the 
stars were like candles on the ceiling of heaven. I thought that people could 
walk on the ceiling with their heads downwards. I thought that people were 
without souls. . But I have studied and received an edueation and under- 
stand things. Now I have learned, and know about the earth, heaven and 
souls.” 


Indiana Institution. The Twelfth Annual Report of the 
Indiana Institution for the Deaf and Dumb has also just 
come to hand. ‘The institution is still in a prosperous and 
improving condition. The Superintendent is Mr. Thomas 
Maclntire, who is assisted by seven teachers and monitors. 
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Mr. C. W. Moores has recently resigned his office as a 
teacher. The number of pupils present at the date of the 
report was one hundred and thirty-two. Besides these, there 
were nineteen others, members of the school, who had not 
returned some weeks after the beginning of the term; some 
having been detained at home by sickness, owing to the 
unusual prevalence of the ague and fever the last season. 
The number, including these, was one hundred and fifty-one. 

The intellectual department is represented as advancing ; 
the pupils remaining, to a greater extent than formerly, 
through the full course of six years. ‘The average term of 
attendance of each pupil since the opening of the institution, 
has been less than three and a half years. 

The total expenses of the institution for the year were 
$26,660.62; from which deducting the amounts for shops, 
farm and furnaces, in all about $4,000, we have the net cur- 
rent expenses about $22,600. Much credit is awarded to the 
Superintendent for the skillful economy through which he 
has made the ends meet, with a balance on the right side, in 
spite of the increased price of provisions. The receipts of 
the shops—shoe-making and coopering—have, however, this 
year, not quite covered the expenses; barrels having fallen 
in price. ‘The shops also have not been long enough estab- 
lished to be worked to the best advantage. 

Arrangements have been made for lighting the buildings 
with gas from the works of the Indianapolis Coke and Gas 
Company. ‘The verandas of the institution edifice are in 
process of construction. 

No death has occurred during the year in the institution, 
and but few cases of severe disease. A contagious op- 
thalmia prevailed in the winter and spring among the boys; 
almost every boy had an attack, but not one of the girls. 
The system of manual labor which has been introduced, is 
considered as having contributed to an improved state of 
health among the pupils. 


ltems. 


ITEMS. 


Engraving of the Gallaudet Monument. A lithograph of 
large size, about three feet by two, representing the monu- 
ment to Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, in the yard of the American 
Asylum, and including a portion of the Asylum front, has 
been executed in handsome style, by Mr. Albert Newsam, a 
deaf-mute of distinguished reputation in this line of art; and 
is furnished to deaf-mutes at fifty cents a copy, and to others 
at one dollar. 


The Varioloid. Five cases of this disease occurred in the 
American Asylum near the beginning of the present term, 
almost all of the very mildest type, and all but one or two, 
in spite of previous vaccination. The first appearance was 
about ten days after the opening of the term, and on the 
person of a boy who had not left the Asylum during the 
vacation. Every possible precaution was used to prevent 


the spread of the disorder, by removing the patients from 
the Asylum building, and secluding them as is usual in this 
disease. 


Wood-Engraving. We received some time ago, a sheet 
or two, covered with impressions of engravings on wood, 
executed by pupils of the New York Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, which are quite commendable, considering the 
brief time that this department of work had been in opera- 
tion there. A promising beginning, which we would like to 
see inaugurated elsewhere. 
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